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The Week. 


Iris curious and interesting to see how the San Domingo affair tends 
to a decision on a collateral issue. The main question is and always 
has been whether the annexation would or would not prove advan- 
tageous to the United States. On this point there is hardly any difli- 
culty in putting the authors of the scheme to open confusion. But 
Mr. Sumner raised a fearful hullabaloo inthe Senate about the frightful 
wrong, fraud, outrage, and cruelty the annexation would prove to the 
black man, and on this ground they are delighted to close with him 
and all other opponents. The interest of Americans in the matter has 
been quietly pushed aside as something subordinate, and the question 
which is now being debated with most interest is whether the Domin- 
icans would like to be annexed. It is to this the Commissioners have 
been first directing their enquiries, and they have, of course, not the least 
difficulty in finding thousands of Dominicans who declare that there 
is nothing they would like better; and the New York Tribune swears 
before high heaven that if they don’t want to be annexed, they sha‘n't 
be annexed. Mr. Wade says the same thing, and so do all the corre- 
spondents, so that the public is being gradually worked into the belief 
that this is the only point on which its mind is to be satisfied, 
and that if the Dominicans say they would as lief be American citizens 
as not, there is nothing for it but to naturalize them. 





The point to which the attention of most intelligent men, however, 
will still continue to be directed, is the probable effect on American 
politics of the admission of such a State as Dominica must prove. On 
this point the correspondents—many of them unwittingly—furnish 
much useful information. Their accounts agree in making it plain 
as possible that republican government in the hands of such a com- 
munity as they describe would be a wretched farce, and that the poli- 
tical machinery would inevitably be worked by white sharpers and 
adventurers and speculators from the North. The population is grossly 
ignorant, poor, superstitious, and indolent, and horribly afraid of the 
Haytians. Indeed, fear of the Haytians seems to be their principal 
reason for wishing to be admitted to the United States. If their 
account of the Haytians be true, however, we shall either have to keep 
constantly fighting the Haytians—and what a fearful expenditure of 
life this would entail, French and Spanish experience shows—or else 
annex Hayti also, and then we should have a nice job oa our hands, 
South and North Carolina, and Arkansas, would be nothing to it. 
Considering the condition of certain grave problems now before the 
country at home, one can hardly help looking on the enterprise as little 
short of mad. 





There is one touch in the reports from the island which would give 
the whole transaction a comic air, if anything so serious could be made to 
look comic. Part of the bargain is to be the assumption by the United 
States of the debts of the Republic. Now, those who best know what 
has been going on behind the scenes ever since this project of annex- 
ation was first broached, have constantly maintained that it was in 
this that the materials for the job were to be found. It has been 
alleged for months by the knowing, that it was an essential feature in 
the plan that an opportunity should be given to divers persons, as soon 
as annexation was resolved on, to bring in “claims,” “certificates 
of indebtedness,” and paper issues of the Republic, to be paid off by 
the United States, and that it is the expectation of this which has 
given the scheme most of its strength. We do not mean to insinuate 
that the President was or is cognizant of this, but the President is more 
unsuspecting than is good for himself or the country. 
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Accordingly, we find now that when the Commissioners ask 
Baez for astatement of the liabilities of his government, he cannot fur- 
nish it. He knows there is a debt, and a respectable one, but how 
much, or to whom due, or in what species of money, he cannot tell. 
He has no books of account or memoranda, or signs, or memorials 
—not as much as notches on a stick, or chalk-marks on a door-post. 
Now, there may be people who, on reading this, did not perceive what a 
prospect it opens up to us, but we suspect they are few innumber. We 


_must not imagine, however, that because he does not know how much 


the Dominican debt is, nobody knows. There are plenty of gentlemen, 
we may be sure, who know to a cent for what sum tle American people 
will render themselves liable when they take possession of the island, 
and who have their statements of account all ready in their carpet- 
bags. The last argument in favor of annexation comes from Dr. Vin- 
ton, who says the American people need a sanitarium. Perhaps they 
do; but what about a sanitarium which cost two soldiers’ lives for 
every consumptive provided with a mild winter? Besides which, any 
sanitarium bought with Government money ought to be open not only 
to wealthy consumptives—these can go anywhere they please—but to 
all consumptives. Ought the poor ones to be sent South every winter at 
the public expense? Isa mild climate one of the “ natural rights” 
of delicate citizens ? 





Both branches of Congress have been engaged on appropriation 
bills during the week, and have accomplished little worth noting, 
The Senate passed on Friday the House Bill, amending the present 
law for securing the purity of elections ; and, after ineffectual opposi- 
tion by Mr. Conkling, the bill assigning to Philadelphia the industrial 
exposition that is to celebrate the nation’s centennial anniversary. The 
South Pacific Railroad Bill, which had been amended and bettered in 
the House, was not accepted by the Senate; but the usual committee of 
conference has been agreed to. On Tuesday, the McGarrahan claim got 
the cold shoulder in the Senate, and in the House a bill passed remov- 
ing the duty on foreign coals, 


The excitement of the week has been the coal famine. The remote 
cause of this semi-annual trouble is the desperate effort to keep mines 
and railroads of a productive and carrying capacity of 20 millions fully 
employed on a market incapable of consuming more than 15 millions 
oftons. This, and this alone, isthe radical cause of the trouble. To 
ascertain with whom lies the blame for the immediate cause of each 
suspension, is a thankless task. The responsibility of all suspensions 
alike-finally rests with those who, having misguidedly invested too 
large a capital_in a certain business, think they can interfere with the 
laws of nature and ‘prevent competition from deciding who shall be 
obliged to withdraw his capital, and who shall be allowed to 
remain. If the railroad companies and mine-owners even get the 
better of the workingmen on this occasion, and force them to sub- 
mit to terms, the question will be no nearer settlement, for then the 
fight between the different carrying companies will commence, and 
where that will end no one can tell. In the meantime, no one can refuse 
his tribute of respect to the 40,000 workingmen on strike, who, during 
a suspension of sixty days, have not given the least cause of complaint, 
and have made the mining regions as orderly, quiet, and peaceable 
as any portion of the United States. 





The political condition of the Santh at the present moment is de- 
plorable. If we take only the reports of the week, it appears that there 
is neither public order nor security in the States of Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina. In the last- 
named State the point has been reached, namely, the inability of 
judges and sheriffs to enforce the laws, which chiefly deterred Gover- 
nor Scott from sending the military into the up-country ; and he has at 
last called upon the President for troops to aid him in repressing the or- 
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ganized disturbance of the peace. United States troops are also stationed 
at Little Rock, to prevent the bloodshed likely to flow from the mixed- 
up politics of Arkansas, Here we have the Democratic House conspir- 
ing to put the Lieutenant-Governor in the Governor's place, by im- 
peaching the latter; the Supreme Court enjoining the Lieutenant- 
Governor from assuming power, and the Chief-Justice impeached in 
consequence by the House, the Senate all the while avoiding a quorum 
in order not to have the impeachment tried before them. In Kentucky, 
a murderer, whose victim was a colored man, is forcibly rescued from jail 
in order that he may not be convicted by negro testimony. In Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Georgia, colored schools are broken up, and teachers and 
pupils variously outraged. In short, the worst days of mob violence 
at the South are recalled, if not surpassed. If the lawlessness were 
concentrated, it would be easy to deal with it, but it covers a vast and 
thinly-settled territory, difficult to police, and impossible to hold without 
a numerous body of troops. In spite of the Congressional investiga- 
tions now proceeding, we doubt if the Government wiil undertake to 
garrison the South anew. It is perhaps better that the outrages should 
continue till the necessity of ending them unites the decent and re- 
spectable citizens of each State, without regard to party, ina last effort 
to make life tolerabie and property safe among them. 





Business continues to improve, but scarcely in proportion to the 
reasonable anticipations of the season. The reduced railroad freights 
have led to increased purchases of almost all descriptions of goods for 
interior trade, and although the markets are more lively, there is great 
complaint of the low prices. The iron-men have for some time past 
been, as they declare, doing a losing trade, though the coal suspension 
has helped them wonderfully ; the coal suspension itself was mainly 
caused by the steady decline in price; the copper-smelters have for 
months been applying Wall Street mancuvres to their markets, in hopes 
of preventing the inevitable fall ; and the spike and nail manufacturers 
have just been in session in Philadelphia devising means to keep up 
prices. The receipts of cotton have at last begun to fall off, as was to 
be expected, but they continue large, while the shipments of the week 
equal the heaviest of ante-war times. In spite of a moderate and con- 
tinued decline, the European markets continue active and sound, and 
Lancashire is unwontedly prosperous, and is evidently not seriously 
alarmed at the cotton goods coming back unsold from China and the 
East. Breadstuffs and meats have been lower, but the export has been 
active, though the figures are again missing, the last “ Murphy man” 
in the Statistical Bureau of the Custom-House not being “up” in a di- 
tion, though otherwise sound. 





The extreme ease in money, owing to the general dulness of busi- 
ness, has favored another sharp advance in stocks, in which the public 
seems disposed to participate more largely than they have done of late. 
Mr. Boutwell’s programme for March favors the movement. He pro- 
poses to increase his sales of gold and his purchases of bonds, a move 
in the right direction, as far as lowering his excessive balances is con- 
cerned. It is to be feared, however, that his object is to influence 
prices and facilitate his funding scheme, in which case the result is 
doubtful. The Secretary has certainly made a good selection for his 
principal European agents, among whom the Rothschilds and Barings 
figure prominently. The Alabama Legislature has authorized the pay- 
ment of the interest on the bonds on which the Alabama and Chatta- 
nooga Railroad made default last January ; and, regardless of the warn- 
ing, the State of Louisiana has just authorized the issue of about eight 
millions of her bonds, mainly to aid in local improvements, the result 
of which may be foreseen. Government bonds have materially advanc- 
ed, and gold has slightly declined. 





The Methodists are at last engaged in doing what they ought to 
have done a year and a half ago—selecting accountants to examine and 
report upon the affairs of the Book Concern. It is reported, however, 
that the committee charged with the duty find it very difficult to agree 
upon anybody, and at this writing have not succeeded in doing so, 
though the city abounds in this class of experts. We trust they are 





not going to adopt the Congressional mode of dealing with the Ciyi] 
Service—that is, agree that an accountant ought to be appointed, but 
keep doubting whether “this particular accountant” is the right man 
for the place. We may add that, if so, they have hit on a capital plan 
for preventing the investigation, far better than anything they have yet 
tried. “Certainly, the accounts ought to be examined, but whom will 
you get to doit?” is an observation that will silence the most trouble- 
some caviller. All accountants have their faults. Some are not religi- 
ous; some are not temperate; others are not chaste; and others are 
not skilful. In fact, it begins to look as if the affairs of the Methodist 
Book Concern were past human unravelling. 





The President of the Michigan Agricultural College reports that 
the experiment of admitting women to the college has proved very 
successful. He says “they study botany, chemistry, horticulture, and 
surveying, and other branches,” and make rapid progress in them. 
Their open-air work thus far has consisted in preparing seed for the 
ground, transplanting the lighter plants, trimming shrubbery, etc. 
This is about the most cheering news about “the condition of woman” 
which has reached the world for a long time, a3 it promises the open- 
ing to her ofa new field of industry, which will swell the ranks of cap- 
able, strong-nerved women, equal either to rearing families or supporting 
themselves by healthy labor. Thus farthe tendency of the “ woman's 
rights movement” has been to swell the ranks of feeble orators, third-rate 
lecturers, and sentimental politicians, and tricky speculators. In other 
words, it has borne in many of its phases all the marks of unhealthi- 
ness, and has seemed to promise, if successful, an aggravation of some of 
the worst diseases of modern society. Two of its most prominent leaders 
—Woodhull & Claflin—a pair of female Wall-street speculators, were 
brought before the courts in this city a week ago, by a poor governess, 
who, in her confidence in them as “champions,” had given them all 
her hardly-earned savings—$500—to speculate in gold with. Of 
course they lost it all, and the jury, believing the governess’s story 
as to the representations by which they got her money out of her, gave 
her a verdict. 





We have no doubt this is but a specimen of hundreds of cases 
of which the public hears nothing. Nothing can be worse than 
the effect on the vast army of unemployed and discontented women 
all over the country than the career. of these itinerant female orators, 
for nothing can be better calculated to deepen the average girl's 
already deep distaste for labor that hardens the hands, and strengthens 
the back, and browns the face, than the stories which the press tell of 
Woodhull’s stock operations, and of her gorgeous weekly papcr, 
and of other women’s large audiences, and velvet robes, and heavy 
gold chains. ._As the New York 7rébune well says: “ Women betake 
themselves to lecturing and writing on the hypothesis that, because 
they want bread and butter, they are qualified to be the world’s teac!- 
ers. A young man of their calibre, not fancying that idleness or discon- 
tent could anoint him with a holy chrism, would go to a trade, and be- 
come a respectable carpenter or blacksmith.’’ We know all that may be 
said as to the effects of hard work in the open air in destroying 
woman's moral as well as physical delicacy, and there is a good deal in 
it; but the disease which is ravaging the female world needs heroic 
treatment. We need in that world now of all things sound, strong 
bodies and healthy brains, capable of taking a wholesome, hearty view 
of life and of its duties. 





We cut from the marriage notices of the Philadelphia Press the fol- 
lowing illustration, omitting names, of the way in which attempts to 
reduce human marriages to the level of those of the lower animals are 
dressed up in fine language: 

“In Philadelphia, on February 23, and , the parties pro- 
testing against all marriage laws, whether legal or conventional, which 
subject either the wife or the husband to any control or influence on 
the part of the other which is not in accordance with the dictates of pure 
and mutual love.” 


This is, of course, simple “pairing.” Marriage means the assump- 
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tion by a moral agent of an obligation to perform certain duties, even 
after they become disagreeable. The arrangement by which the parties 
live together as long as they find it thoroughly pleasant, is that com- 
mon among birds, beasts, and fishes, and has nothing human about it. 


The preliminaries of peace between Germany and France were 
signed on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 26, subject to the ratification of 
the Bordeaux National Assembly. It seems to have taken a great 
deal of hard bargaining before this result, so desirable in the interest 
of both nations, was attained, and, according to the Journal des 
Débats, which ought to be well informed, Thiers and Favre were seve- 
ral times on the point of breaking off negotiations, yielding only— 
which need hardly be stated—* to dire necessity.” The terms of the 
treaty are, however, in some respects at least, less harsh than anticipated 
by outsiders, though, certainly, hard enough almost to drive to despair 
the French diplomatists that had to affix their names to them. France 
cedes Alsace and “* Metz,” which latter term undoubtedly includes all 
of the Department of the Moselle lying east of that fortress, as well as 
Thionville, on the western bank of the river, and possibly some other 
portions of Lorraine. The Germans restore to France the Alsatian 
fortress of Belfort, probably with a portion, if not with the whole, of 
the French-speaking district around it. France pays, in three years, 
one thousand millions of dollars, the Germans, in the meanwhile, hold- 
ing, as a guaranty, some of the fortresses occupied by them—we pre- 
sume the border fortresses of Longwy, Montmédy, Sedan, and Méziéres, 
if not also Verdun. 





The peace negotiations and their final termination absorbing all in- 
terest, we have been left rather in the dark concerning the composition 
of the French National Assembly and the motions of the political tide 
in the distracted country. The little we hear is far from sufficient to 
justify a decided opinion concerning what France, freed of the German 
incubus and once more left to herself, will first undertake for her self-re- 
generation, Thiers and his associates appear to act with decision and 
in harmony with the majority of the Assembly, and the appointment 
of the Duc de Broglie as Ambassador to England may be considered 
an Orleanist move on his part. The Duc d’Aumale and the Prince 
de Joinville are reported to be in the Department of Gironde, awaiting 
a decision of the Assembly on the legality of their elections, and Louis 
Blanc, Victor Hugo, and Rochefort to contemplate a joint motion of 
impeachment against the ex-Emperor. In Paris, the Reds celebrated 
the anniversary of the proclamation of the Republic of 1848 by a dis- 
orderly manifestation on the Place de la Bastille, which terminated in 
an atrocious murder. Disorders of various kinds have also taken 
place in Marseilles, Nice, and Algeria, An outbreak was apprehended 
in Corsica. Much of the coming situation may hinge on the decision of 
the Assembly to go, or not to go, to Paris after the conclusion of peace 
—a removal naturally demanded by the radicals and just as naturally 
opposed by the clericals and other ultra-conservatives. 





Of the wisdom of putting Thiers at the head of the Provisional 
Government there can be no doubt. He is the ablest, shrewdest, most 
experienced, and most trusted politician France now has. There is all 
the more fitness, too, in his selection, since he, more than any other man, 
is responsible both for the rise of the Empire and for its downfall. He 
nourished and spread, through his writings, the Napoleonic legend 
which made Louis Napoleon’s success possible ; and he preached more 
fervently than anybody the detestable doctrine that French greatness 
and prosperity needed the division and humiliation of the neighboring 
nations, which finally drove the unfortunate Emperor to hisdoom. Con- 
sidering what his career has been, and of what a number of antiquated 
and immoral and absurd ideas he has in his time been the apostle, it 
is amusing to see him cited as a protectionist authority by the New 
York Tribune. He is probably better able to shoulder the responsibil- 
ity of a humiliating peace than any other Frenchman, particularly as 
he has not long to live ; but he hasa task before him which might fairly 
appall a man in his prime. He will probably stave off decision as to the 
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form of government as long as possible, the Reds all the while growing 
more furious and impatient. Shouid the Republic be set up, the Govern- 
ment will haveto surround itself with strong guarantees in the interest of 
order—or, in other words, will have to “ betray the people.” Should a 
monarchy be set up, there is Rochefort’s delightful paper, Le Mot d° Ordre, 
preaching regicide. Whichever way one looks, there is a prospect of 
“lively times”; but it is quite certain that the great body of the French 
people desire quiet and security, and will have it at any cost, even if 
they have to slaughter the Reds. It would show great magnanimity 
on the part of the Germans not to enter Paris, but when one reflects on 
the character of the gentlemen whose feelings would be most hurt by it, 
one feels that most of the preaching against it is a little superfine. 





If the Cabinet programme published in the official journal of 
Vienna contains a candid statement of aims and intentions, the mean- 
ing of the late ministerial change in Cisleithan Austria is this: Count 
Potocki, failing to bring about a compromise with the Czechs, has 
made room for a Cabinet which is determined to defend the unity 
and constitution of the western half of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
against all Slavic opposition—Czechic, Polish, or Slovenic. The new 
Ministry is willing to take the initiative in extending the legi- 
timate autonomy of the provinces as far as compatible with the 
interests of the whole of Cisleithania; but it is firmly resolved 
“not to enter upon any greater compromise with separatism at the 
expense of the unity of the State,” nor to allow its prosperity to 
be endangered by “excesses of licentious party maneuvres.” The 
principal measure it proposes to advocate in defence of unity against 
the encroachments of provincial separatism, is the substitution of 
direct elections to the Reichsrath by districts, for the present elections 
by the Provincial Diets, which secure the complete victory of every 
centrifugal nationality, in its own sphere, over the provincial minority 
favoring a firmer Austrian union. The programme is decided and bold 
in its tone, and, while promising strict constitutionalism and the exten- 
sion of freedom, it threatens an unsparing use of al! legal powers 
against factious opposition; but it remains to be seen whether a 
cabinet which is composed of so little known and, we might almost 
say, strange names as Hohenwart (Interior and Presidency), Habioninek 
(Justice), Holzgethan (Finance), Schaffle (Commerce), Jericek (Worship 
and Education), and Scholl (National Defence), can muster sufficient 
authority and parliamentary influence for so complete and difficult a 
task. Hungary, of course, has nothing to do with all these troubles of 
her Cisleithan associates in the Empire, and her Andrassy Ministry is as 
firm now as it was at any time since its creation in 1867. It has, how- 
ever, suffered a grievous loss by the death of Baron Joseph Edtviis, its 
most eminent member. 





The Turkish difficulty is passing away with remarkable facility , 
thus justifying the predictions on which we ventured when it first 
arose. The London Conference has apparently found no difficulty in 
reconciling the claims of Russia with the safety of Turkey and every- 
body else’s dignity. The possession by Turkey of a powerful fleet, in- 
cluding iron-clads which she did not possess in 1856, is held to consti- 
tute both a sufficient reason why the Russian war-vessels should be again 
admitted to the Black Sea and why Turkey should not be afraid of 
them. The only guarantee which is now considered necessary for 
Turkish safety is said to be provided by the opening of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus to the navies of all powers except Russia. This would 
give them all access to the Black Sea, and thus in fact, though not in 
form, neutralize Russian preponderance. In addition to all this, the Con- 
ference has found Turkey more apathetic about the whole matter than 
any of the other co-signataries of the treaty—the result, it is said, of the 
strong assurances given the Government at Constantinople by the Rus- 
sian Ambassador that Russia in her last move had no ulterior designs, It 
appears to be certain that Prince Charles will not govern the Roumanians 
any longer for anything they can offerhim, The fact isthat trying to work 
a parliamentary government at Bucharest is very like trying to navigate a 
man-of-war with a ship’s company composed of a large picnic party of 
both sexes. Every one wants the thing to go, and thinks it would go 
if somebody else would only keep quiet. 
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“CORNERING” THE PUBLIC. 
Tne coal strike is useful in one way, at least, and that is in giving 
people a still clearer view than they have ever had before of the nature 
of the labor problem. A great city like New York threatened in time of 
profound peace with a total deprivation of fuel while the snow is still on 
the ground, is a spectacle which has rarely, if ever, been witnessed ; 
but the more startling and impressive it is, the better. It is not gene- 
rally true in politics that things must get as bad as possible before 
they get better, because, in the downward course, the yery sentiment 
from which reform must come is apt to be destroyed or weakened. 
But it may be said, in a general way, of tendencies which are not the 
result of wickedness, but only of delusion or mistake, that we can only 
look for a change from a complete and thorough reductio ad absurdum, 
The theories which now agitate the world of labor nobody can fairly 
cail evil. They are the result of a legitimate longing for an easier and 
more comfortable existence, and it is doubtful whether they can ever 
he upset either by repressive legislation or by declaiming against them 
or refuting them. The cure will probably come from an effort, on a 
great scale, to put them into execution, and we come every year a little 
nearer to seeing this effort made. The leaders of the “labor reform 
movement” are steadily endeavoring to make strikes universal, instead 
of being confined to a particular district or country, and it is quite 
plain that their machinery works better and better. Whenever they 
succeed in securing a simultaneous strike, in any particular industry, 
in two or three of the leading nations of the Western world, we shall 
have that demonstration of the real danger and impracticability of the 
present relations between labor and capital which the political econo- 
mists have thus far in vain tried to produce. 

Let us say, first of all, that the doctrine on which these coal-miners, 
and all other strikers on a great scale, base their action, that’a body of 
workers owe no duty to society, but are at liberty, whenever they think 
they can extort a few cents more wages out of it, to throw down their 
tools and fold their arms, no matter what loss or suffering their idle- 
ness may cause, is a detestable and anti-social doctrine, and that the 
strong hold it has taken of the working-class mind is a striking illus- 
tration of the demoralization wrought by the last thirty years’ cultiva- 
tion of individualism, or, in other words, the war on the correlation 
of rights and duties which a certain class of reformers has been steadily 
waging. ‘“ Every man for himself, and God for us all,” is, perhaps, as 
delusive a war-cry as ever was raised; for experience has abundantly 
proved that, as far as this world is concerned at all events, it is about 
the states in which the ties which bind a man to the community at 
large are most sedulously cultivated that Providence, to all appear- 
ance, most concerns itself. The Prussian has been enabled te conquer 
the Frenchman mainly in virtue of the greater strength and multi- 
plicity of these ties, or, in other words, in virtue of his stronger sense 
of duty. The French “ dry-rot of equality,” as Mr. Wasson well 
called it the other day in Boston, which occupies a man’s mind all his 
life with the degrading and malignant business of seeing that no_ 
body else is any better off than he is, has, according to the almos 
unanimous testimony of intelligent observers, done more than any. 
thing else to scatter French armies like sheep before the Prussian 
bayonets, and convert French politicians, in the hour of supreme peril; 
into screeching and feeble demagogues. 

But it will not do, in passing judgment on the mode in which these 
miners are carrying on their war against capital, to forget that it is 
from capital they have learnt what is worst in their policy. The busi- 
ness of “cornering” the public; that is, of extorting money from it by 
the sudden production of artificial scarcity for the benefit of one class 
or body, was first begun by capitalists for their own benefit, and they 
carried it on with the aid of legislation in nearly every civilized coun- 
try for centuries, without admitting the laborers to any share in the 
protits, or booty, whichever one pleases to call it. The whole protec- 
tive system was in its origin neither more nor less than legislation in 
aid of great trades-unions, and the real nature of the operation was 
concealed from society by the device of giving all the great industries 
a share of the proceeds. The manufacturers generally “ cornered ” the 
farmers pretty successfully, because they were the more intelligent 
class, and lived in compact bodies in the great towns, and were thus 
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better able to act in concert; but the farmers gradually learned how 
to imitate them, and got laws passed helping them to “corner” the 
manufacturers. 

It is only in our own day that the laborer has begun to find out 
that he only"had derived no benefit from protection. Te has nothing 
to sell but his labor; and the policy of nearly all governments, while 
pampering the capitalist, has been directed to forcing the laborer to 
sell his labor as cheaply as possible. As the laborer has grown in in- 
telligence, however, and as improved means of locomotion and of inter- 
communication have enabled him to combine more readily, the 
first thing he has tried to do is to seize and turn againstZsocicty the 
very weapons which he has seen the capitalist use. The trades-unions 
are but substitutes, and very imperfect ones, for the legal artillery 
which the laborers are in nearly every country hoping one day to have 
at their disposal. They serve the purpose of “cornering” the public 
simply till such time as the laborers are able to get hold of the legisla- 
ture and give their exactions the form of law. In those countries, for 
instance, in which the laborers’ necessities are greatest and his intelli- 
gence quickest, he makes no seoret any longer of his belief that the 
true remedy for the evils of his condition lies in such use of the ma- 
jority which he has, or will soon have, at his command, as wiil force 
the rich and well-to-do to hand over to him a larger share of the pro- 
ducts of the year than he has fairly—that is, according to the received 
notions of fairness—earned. We doubt if he will much longer make 
any secret of it in any country. 

The Pennsylvania miner, in having got possession of the source 
from which the seaboard States draw their supplies of fuel, feels 
exactly as the capitalists feel who have secured a great line of railroad 
communication or of an act of Congress giving them the monopoly of 
the sale of a particular commodity—that is, that he has got hold of a 
very good thing, and that he ought to make the most of it while he 
has it, no matter what happens to the rest of the community. In fact, 
in most of the great fields of trade and industry, the idea that anybody 
has any duties to society grows fainter and fainter. Take the case of 
railroads. The community, in giving a company the monopoly of cer- 
tain valuable business, imposes on them a very solemn trust as regards 
safety, speed, and punctuality, and efficiency in the transportation of 
goods and passengers. The stockholders, in electing officers to manage 
the road, impose on them a trust of still greater delicacy and gravity 
towards the owners of the road. Now, we are only saying what every- 
body knows, when we say that few companies have more than the 
dimmest sense of obligation to the public, or, indeed, ever think of the 
roads as being anything but private property. Supposing them, how- 
ever, to be simply private property, it makes the trust committed to 
presidents and managers all the more binding. Every man who holds 
the bonds or stock of a railroad has as strong claims on the ofiicers 
as one human being can have on another for the care, protection, and 
prudent management of his interests. Bnt the notorious fact is, that 
within the last few years the sense of trusteeship is rapidly vanishing 
from the minds of the officers. The managers of our great corporations 
are gradually becoming mere “ operators,” who make it a business not to 
raise the value of the stock or bonds, but tomake money out of the holders, 
by running them up and downin the market—that is, to speak plainly, 
by cheating the persons for whom they are trustees. The number of 
railroads of which it is dangerous to hold the securities unless one is 
in the “ring ” of officials which is doing the cheating, increases yearly. 
The Erie road is the most prominent illustration of how the system 
works, but by no means the only one; and how deep the evil has gone 
is well shown by the fact that Fisk’s predecessor or pioneer in mis- 
managing that corporation was a pious and wealthy church-member, 
who “manipulated” other people’s property entrusted to his care as 
dexterously and impudently as any pedlar or faro-banker. 

We might travel through nearly~all the great industries and multi- 
ply our illustrations at every step. The enormous facilities of con.- 
bination offered by the telegraph and by the concentration of dealings 
in a few great markets, is making “cornering” the community in one 
commodity or another the sole business of great bands of unscrupulous 
capitalists. They began by making “ corners” in stock ; they then made 
“corners” in gold and in greenbacks ; and now they make “ corners” 
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in anything in general use which they think they can get hold of for a 
few weeks, be it corn, or pork, or coal. It is by no means wonderful 
that the coal-miners, as well as other laborers, should have learned the 
trick, and, having learned it, should practise it, and less wonderful still 
that a great trades-union should be found, as at this moment in 
Pennsylvania, co-operating with a great capitalists’ union to extort, by 
withholding from the community one of the necessaries of life, not 
what intelligence, industry, and skill would fairly bring them in the 
market, but what they are pleased to fix on as a desirable rate of 
remuneration. In the last North American Review will be found some 
account of the rapidity with which all the great lines of communica- 
tion from the seaboard to the interior are passing into the hands of 
bodies of capitalists who have managed to emancipate themselves from 
all sense of trusteeship. What is passing in Pennsylvania may serve to 
give some idea of the kind of surprises to which the country will be 
treated when the great monopolist ‘organizations, whether of laborers 
or capitalists, have got fairly into working order. 

The remedy it is very difficult to write down on paper. The work- 
ing-classes are suffering partly from the delusion that capital in the 
possession of rich men is not used for the benefit of labor—as if capital 
could be made to yield any returns without benefiting labor—and that 
if the trifles which rich men spend in personal luxury could be wrested 
from them, the workingman’s condition would be improved. This 
delusion is strengthened and its dangers increased by the manner in 
which the tariff is managed by rich men, in which Congress distributes 
charters, subsidies, and land-grants among ‘rich men, and by the way 
in which these rich men use their advantages, and the decline amongst 
them, as we have said, of that sense of trusteeship which is the only 
thing which can reconcile any community to possession by individuals 
of the power which large fortunes inevitably bring with them. 
No matter how good or well adjusted the social machinery 
may be, if individuals refuse to be guided by anything but 
their own passing inclinations or consult anything but their own sel- 
fish interests, a deadlock or general ruin must come sooner or later. 
No constitution and no social system can stand one year in a country 
in which everybody yields nothing but what the law wrings from him, 
and demands everything which the law allows him. This is but 
another way of saying that no reform is radical, and no guarantee for 
good government or honest trade can be considered permanent, which 
does not rest in character—and character is formed in schools and 
homes. It is there that we must look for the first radical check to the 
outrageous pretensions of unscrupulous laborers and unscrupulous capi- 
talists, 


THE RESULTS OF THE WAR. 


New that the Franco-Prussian war is over, it is not unreasonable to 
ask some of those who have busied themselves with commenting upon 
is and making predictions about its results, to sit down soberly and 
reflect upon their own sayings. We are not going to taunt those who 
were quite sure that the French would rise in their might and 
sweep the Prussians to perdition, or who would have it that the poor 
“professors” would be so wasted by famine and pestilence in their 
ridiculous attempt to take Paris, that by the spring there would hardly 
be enough of them left to fill the prison of Mazas, in which Trochu 
would, more in mercy than in anger, shut them up. Nor shall we 
guess at the contents of that luminous discourse on the war which the 
Republican Committee in Massachusetts wisely, and just in time to save 
the German vote, prevented the perspicacious Mr. Banks from deliyer- 
ing, or of those of a similar character which other philosophers were 
doubtless preparing when the disaster of Sedan interrupted their specu- 
lations. Over all these unpleasant passages in the history of several 
eminent persons we are quite willing that a kindly veil should be 
drawn. The wisest men may and do make mistakes in foretelling the 
course of military operations, just as the military commanders them- 
selyes make mistakes in conducting them. 

The points to which we wish to call attention are the inferences 
as to the political future of Europe which many people, and amongst 
them many who enjoy a high reputation as political observers, have 
drawn from the overwhelming success achieved by the Prussian mili- 





tary system. Take, to begin with the most important, the prophecies, 
with which we are all by this time familiar, about the influence on the 
character of the German soldiers of the license which they have been 
enjoying during the last six months in unhappy France, and of that 
intoxication which the ease and rapidity of the German victories can- 
not but have wrought. True, it is said, the German army is a citizen 
army. The men are drawn for a short period of service from all em- 
ployments and occupations, At home they are doubtless industrious, 
sober, law-abiding, intelligent, and, in many cases, even learned citi- 
zens. But as the war has gone on, the self-restraint and discipline 
which characterized them in the first month of the campaign have 
visibly declined, and they have declined in the ratio in which con- 
tempt for the enemy has increased. The mere habit of making “ requi- 
sitions "—that is, of taking private property without payment—must 
diminish a man’s respect for all property, and must tend to blunt his 
perception of the distinction between meum ‘and tuum. It has been 
said even of the German judges, some of whom are in the army, that 
after a few months of this sort of work they cannot possibly carry back 
to the bench their old reverence for justice and for law. It has been 
said, too, of the ordinary run of German youth who fill the regular 
army, and of their elder brothers and fathers who fill the landwehr, 
that after having passed half a year in the daily perpetration of acts of 
violence, and in triumphal marches through conquered territory in 
pursuit of a flying foe whom they hate and despise, they cannot go 
home and settle down calmly in the dull and monotonous pursuits 
On these assumptions has been based a dismal view 


of peace. 
A great race, occupying the very centre of 


of the future of Europe. 
the continent and the highest position in point of training and intelli- 
gence, has suddenly learnt that it possesses vast and overwhelming 
strength. It has crushed almost at a blow the foremost military nation 
of the world. It will now devote itself exclusively to thoughts of con- 
The army will not return contentedly to civil pursuits, and the 


quest. 
It will dream of fresh invasions, and 


nation will not wish to have it. 
occasions or excuses for attempting fresh invasions will be constantly 
arising. To-day it fights for “German unity,” but to-morrow it will 
fight for a longer line of seaboard and annex Holland, or for the union 
of all German-speaking races under one government and annex Switz- 
erland, and attack the Baltic provinces of Russia. In short, there will 
be no check on its turbulence and ambition. 

Now, is all this a fair deduction either from history or principles of 
human nature? Did those who said that “the cause of France was 
the cause of human freedom” really believe that, the cause of France 
being lost, as it has been, the cause of human freedom would also be 
lost? Do they really believe that it Aas been lost by the surrender of 
Paris? Do they believe that Europe is now helpless at the feet of a 
conquering horde, and that the nation which has made the greatest 
advances in civilization is really gcing to abandon its industry and its 
mental culture and its aspirations after political freedom, and convert 
itself into a mere instrument for subjecting the civilized world toa 
military despotism? Of course they do not. If they did, they would, 
if true men, be to-day in sackcloth and ashes, mourning over the 
approaching return of the dark ages. The fact is, they are as good- 
humored and hopeful as ever, and are discussing all the events of the 
day with the same pleasant anticipations as if no Franco-Prussian war 
had ever taken place. Why, then, did they talk thisway ¢ Tor almost 
the same reason—and we do not mean to be disrespectful in saying it 
—that a cow lows or a dog barks: to give vent to certain feelings 
which oppressed them. To many men, language, like the inarticulate 
cries of the lower animals, is simply a means of expressing the emotions 
of pain or pleasure. If they like France and do not like Prussia, they 
express this idea by saying that Prussia will hereafter be the scourge of 
mankind, and will throw off all restraints of law and morality. They 
do not believe this really, but saying it gives them a certain relief, and, 
the feeling which prompted it having passed away, they contemplate 
Prussian success with as much calm and as much confidence in the 
future as anybody. 

When we come to look for any basis of fact for these assumptions, 
we make some curious and instructive discoverics. We are told that 


the German citizen army will never return quietly to the pursuits of 









peace after having tasted the fierce delights of battle and rapine. 
There have been two such armies as the Prussian army seen before now. 
One was Cromwell's New Model Army, and the other the American 
army, on both sides, in the rebellion. | Cromwell's was, perhaps, the 
finest body of fighting-men the world has ever seen. It was not only 
pever beaten, but destroyed every foe that was ever opposed to it. It 
crushed the famous Spanish infantry just as surely as it crushed the 
Irish kernes and gallowglasses, and ruled England for nearly twenty 
years. When it was disbanded “it was expected,” says. Macaulay; 
“that the discharged veterans would be seen begging in every street, 
or that they would be driven by hunger to pillage. But no such result 
followed. In a few months there remained not a trace that the most 
formidable army in the world had just been absorbed into the mass of 
the community. The Royalists themselves confessed that in every de- 
partment of honest industry the discarded warriors prospered beyond 
other men; . that if a baker or mason or wagoner attracted notice 
by his diligence or sobriety, he was, in all probability, one of Crom- 
well’s old soldiers.” Of the still more wondrous absorption into the 
mass of the community of the armies both of the North and South, we 
need not speak. All our readers are familiar with that extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of an extraordinary struggle. 

In estimating the effects of war on the character of soldiers as indi- 
viduals, many philosophers constantly forget the fact, which appears 
prominently in the history of every army, that it is not so much the 
mode in which the war is carried on as the weakness of discipline 
which makes campaigning demoralizing. It is safe to say that few 
soldiers were ever rendered less fit for civil life,no matter how much 
“requisitioning ” or even pillaging they may have taken part in, 
as long as they remained firmly under the control of their officers. This 
control serves the purpose which law serves in civil life. It keeps the 
man in constant remembrance of the idea of duty, and keeps up the 
habit of self-control, which lies at the basis of character. As long as 
military excesses even are committed under order or with the permis- 
sion of a man’s superiors, they no more lessen his respect for the 
property and persons of his neighbors in time of peace than his killing 
men in battle disposes him to murder. We might support this propo- 
sition in a dozen ways if it were necessary or if we had time. The sub- 
ject is an interesting one, and calls attention to a corner in human 
character which has been rather neglected by moralists and psycholo- 
gists. The most prominent fact of military history is that the disci- 
plined soldier makes an excellent citizen, and that the armies whose 
discharge threatens public security and tranquillity are armies whose 
officers have failed to make themselves obeyed. 

It is said, however, that the Prussian army differs from the Crom- 
wellian or American army in that it is officered and controlled by a 
military caste. But the influence of this circumstance on the future of 
Germany can be best estimated by examining its influence on the past 
of Germany. The Prussian army has been officered by Junkers ever 
since the foundation of the monarchy—that is, one hundred and fifty 
years. During that period Prussia has had, including the campaigns 
of Frederic the Great, just twenty-five years of war. No other first- 
class power can tell the same story; and, curiously enough, the people 
which has been during the last eighty years most frequently engaged 
in the work of destruction is the very one whose army has been most 
democratic in its organization. In other words, the French army, with 
its bourgeois officers, has been engaged in about ten times as many 
wars during the same period as the Prussian army with its noble officers. 
. It must be remembered, too, that although the constitution of Prussian 
society has within fifty years undergone a complete revolution, it 
offers, in connection with the constitution of the army, guarantees for 
peace such as the society of no other country offers, If the Junkers 
want war, they have, owing tothe constitution of the army, to overcome 
obstacles in having it declared such as the officers of no other European 
army would meet with—that is, they have not simply to get the sup- 
plies voted and the army mobilized, but they have to stop the machi- 
nery of industry and break up nearly every household in the country, 
This would be more than the Junkers are equal to, even if they had to 
deal with a poor and ignorant agricultural population. Dealing with a 
highly civilized, highly educated, wealthy manufacturing community, 
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it is almost absurd to suppose them equal to it. Future German wars 
like this one, will be the expression of intense national feeling, ond 
when they break out the Junkers will have to serve the nation faith- 
fully and efliciently, as they have served it in the two last; and there 
cannot be a more striking refutation of the theory that they are or coy- 
sider themselves in any sense the masters of the nation, than the extra- 
ordinary pains they take to be thorough masters of their profession, 
They have none of the insouciance of a military aristocracy. Insclent 
they doubtless are; but the insolence of men who work at their calline 
with the diligence, industry, and self-denial of poor students or poor 
clerks, and whose places depend on their keeping constantly in the front 
rank of the educated class of the country, are not men from whom a 
great people need fear any serious hindrance to its social or politica! 
progress. Of course, German political progress will be slow and toil- 
some, but, after witnessing what has come of the quick and brilliant 
leaps of the French towards liberty, every intelligent lover of liberty 
will pray God that it may be slow—if, as seems plain, it is only on a 
broad foundation of habit that strong and great political edifices, 
“cemented by reverence, cemented by law,” can really be built. 


STATE TAXATION, 

Proors are multiplying of the growing recognition, even among 
professional politicians, of the fact that Government cannot be per- 
manently carried on in total disregard of the dicta of social and econo- 
mic science. The systematic remodelling of the Illinois constitution, 
the similar efforts in Missouri, the Railroad Commission of Massachu- 
setts, and now the Tax Commission of New York, whatever may be 
thought of their results, must be acknowledged as practical illustra- 
tions of decided progress in the right direction. The report of the New 
York Commissioners, recently submitted to the Legislature of the State, 
grapples in a spirit of practical enquiry with one of the most difficult 
problems of the age ; and if it does not solve it, it certainly furnishes a 
large amount of important matter for its solution, and marks clearly 
and emphatically the direction in which future discussion and enquiry 
must inevitably run. 

The object of all State taxation must be exclusively the raising of 
revenue. The question here is not complicated, as in the case of 
Federal taxation, by the seemingly irrelevant, yet practically contro|- 
ling, issue of the object of the tax—the issue of protection or free-trade. 
It is reduced simply to the question of revenue: how the State can 
best obtain—justly, equitably, and economically— the necessary income 
to maintain its necessary expenditures. 

Our State revenues are levied principally by means of a direct tax 
on personal property and on real estate. The tax on the former is, nest 
to an avowed protective tariff, the worst tax which it is possible to 
imagine,/It is equally objectionable in principle and in practice. 
Personal property consists, with the exception of national and State 
securities (the former of which are already exempt from tax), almost 
exclusively of active property (or the evidences of it) engaged in pro- 
duction—ships, railroads, machinery, banks, money, raw material, and 
merchandise of every description. To tax these is to swell the tax 
ultimately paid by the consumer by the addition of a profit, interest, 
and commission for every hand through which they pass before they 
reach the actual consumer. It has been estimated that a tax on per- 
sonal property in the shape of money employed in loans is quadrupled 
before it is finally paid by the consumer of the article manufactured 
by its aid; so that one dollar levied on the manufactured article in the 
hands of the retailer would cost the consumer one dollar, and yield the 
State one dollar; while one dollar levied on a money loan to a manu- 
facturer, while yielding the State that one doilar only, would cost tlic 
consumer of the manufactured article four dollars. But in addition to 
this grave objection to a tax on personal property, no human ingenuity 
has yet been able to invent the means of ascertaining the amount of 
such property owned by each citizen, while the efforts to disguise «ni 
hide it, so as to evade the tax, have been eminently and conspicuously 
successful. By far the largest and most valuable part of the report 
before us is devoted to an exposure of the inefficiency, the injustice, 
and the immorality of this tax, as now levied; and no thinking person 
can even hastily glance over it without being convinced that this tux 
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on personal property is afraud and a farce, and that its abolition is 
one of the very first and most imperative measures calling for the action 
of the people of the State. 

The tax on real property—houses and lands—is partly open to the 
same serious objection as the tax on personal property, that it is a tax 
on capital employed in production. But, to a very large extent, this 
objection is not well founded. Dwelling-houses, which form a very 
important part of all real estate, are certainly not employed in produc- 
tion, On the contrary, the tax on a dwelling-house is an almost direct 
tax on the consumer, to whom the rent is certainly as much a daily ex- 
penditure as his butcher’s or grocer’s bills; while, even when applied 
to farming lands and retail stores, the objection loses much of its 
weight from the fact that the tax on a retail store is levied almost 
directly on the consumer, while the product of the bulk of our farming 
lands enters more immediately into consumption than any other pro- 
duct of human industry. It is, therefore, only apparently true that a 
tax on real estate is a tax on capital employed in production, and 
should on that account be considered objectionable. But if the objec- 
tion were far better founded and far more generally true, it would fade 
in importance before the one great fact, which will probably in all 
time to come make real estate the great basis of all taxation—the fact 
that a tax on real estate is the only tax impossible of evasion, except 
by corrupt collusion with the collector. A tax on real estate, honestly 
assessed and faithfully collected, is the most just, the safest, the sim- 
plest, and the most productive tax ever yet put into practical operation 
by the ingenuity of man. It is the great merit of this report that, 
while nowhere announcing the doctrine, it yet throughout leads to the 
conviction, that, in the future, real estate will inevitably be made to 
furnish the bulk, if not the whole, of our taxes. 


But after thus rendering clear and conspicuous the nature of real 
estate as the basis of all future State taxation, and sweeping away the 
confusions and fallacies of the tax on personal property, leaving a great 
problem plain and intelligible to the public mind, the Commissioners, 
in a most unaccountable manner, proceed to confuse their work by a 
supposed substitute for the tax on personal property which they con- 
demn. The Commissioners make a distinction between a tax paid by 
the owner and a tax paid by the tenant, and propose to collect from 
the latter a special tax, to take the place of fhe objectionable tax on 
personal property. But not only is it unimportant who pays the tax 
to the State, as it is always ultimately repaid by the occupant (except 
in the very rare case of unoccupied buildings), but the collection of 
the two kinds of taxes, ultimately paid by the same person, necessi- 
tates a double expense, a double army of assessors and collectors, and 
introduces either an element of uncertainty in the collection, as the 
occupant of a building offers no security, or else it enforces the bad 
principle of holding two persons for the same obligation, making 
one responsible for the other in case of failure, instead’ of placing the 
obligation at once upon the one who really offers the security, the 
owner of the building. The proposition of the Commissioners is to tax 
the owner of the building a percentage on its valuation, the same as 
now; and then, in addition to that, to tax the occupant according to 
an ima¥inary assessment on the rent he pays, as a substitute for the 
former tax on his personal property. It is evident that this is only a 
cumbrous, inconvenient, and expensive way of raising the tax rate on 
real estate, while disguising it from the owner under some othey name, 


Besides this objectionable suggestion, which does not, hbwever, 
affect the main argument of the Commissioners, we find only one other 
serious fault in the report—the total silence of the Commission on the 
subject of taxes on unimproved property in cities and towns. This ques- 
tion is now attracting increasing attention among taxpayers, especially 
in the cities and suburbs, in which much real estate speculation has been 
going on. Large blocks of unimproved property are in many places 
held for a rise in the midst of other improved property, the owners 
of which latter are taxed for the paving, lighting, etc., of entire streets 
and squares, benefiting largely the value of the unimproved property, 
which contributes but very slightly to the expense. That there is a 
grave injustice here no one is disposed to doubt, although it seems 
difficult to suggest an adequate remedy. But it is certain that this 
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question will shortly come up for action, and it is to be regretted that 
the Commissioners should not have bestowed some thought upon it. 

The report, in spite of these faults, emphatically vindicates the 
appointment of Mr. Wells as one of the Commissioners, and encourages 
the hope and belief that the invaluable services of this gentleman 
will not be lost to the public, who have so uniformly benetited by 
his labors, 


=—_—— —— — —--—_---> —————. 


AN ENGLISH ART ENTERPRISE. 
In the year 1861,. seven artists or amateurs connected with the so- 
called Pre-Raphaelite movement conceived the idea of carrying artistic 
reform into domestic furnishing, and, in order to do so, formed themselves 
into a company, each contributing the sum of £25 as capital to commence 
operations with. They were Rossetti, Webb, Morris (the poet), Burne 
Jones, Madox Brown, Marshall, and Faulkner. Morris was made diree- 
tor, and the company entitled itself Morris & Co. 

Beginning with a modest workshop in Red Lion Street, their first opera 
tions were in ornamented furniture, chiefly in painting and stamped leather, 
for which the members of the firm furnished the designs, being paid there 
for from the fund subscribed to its full amount, so that it may really be said 
that they have only contributed a certain number of designs. They bor 
rowed no money, but made their enterprise limit itself to the means in 
hand, and for several years allowed the profits (after paying the director's 
salary) to accumulate as capital. 

Of the seven, two are already well known in America—Morris by his 
books, and Rossetti through his pictures and poems. Jones is one of the 
leading painters of England, both for color and poetic conception, while 
Madox Brown is perhaps the most accomplished master of design, in its 
diverse branches, in England, or, if exception must be made, it would be 
in favor of Rossetti alone. Webb is an architect of great ability, the 
others being in artistic power unknown to the public. Morris also made 
his début as a painter, and has in his designs a peculiar mediwval grace 
which adapts them, in a remarkable degree, to the higher ornamental! 
work, such as stained glass. 

The problem they proposed to themselves was not an easy one. It 
was not merely to make a paying enterprise, it was more still: to seta 
standard of ornamental art for the country, and quicken the sluggish, in- 
different taste in England to the perception of what really good work was, 
in branches which the artists of reputation and influence either neglected 
or were ignorant of. The modern idea of absolute naturalism in orna- 
ment on one hand, and the renaissance system of ornamentation by lines 
and forms without meaning, are the extremes of bad designs for ornamen- 
tal purposes. To draw from nature forms of beauty and tints in artistic 
relation, without either the wearisomeness of complete elaboration which 
suggests rather putting the work into a cabinet than « possible useful 
function, and makes the ware of Sévres and Dresden oftener bad art than 
good pottery, or the fidelity of rendering which is inconsistent with the 
playfulness and lightness necessary to good ornamental work ; and, on 
the other hand, to avoid the senseless invention of forms and combinations 
of tint which only display the designer's ingenuity in avoiding nature 
and all possible natural forms, was the problem which the new school 
(for so it may justly be termed, having to educate its workmen and the 
public) had before it. To give the results of the highest artistic feeling 
in England to household decoration was a boon which, perhaps, might 
have been better bestowed than on an English public; but this was the 
gift of the organization which, prospering, may now be found in quiet 
quarters in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury, with no other indication of its 
whereabouts than the title of the firm painted in smal] letters on the door- 
lintel. It uses no advertisements, makes no attempt at publicity, save 
such as the work itself makes. And this, one kind with another, reaches 
now the amount of £5,000 per annum average product ; and the original 
£175 has more than tenfolded in investment, while last year it paid a divi- 
dend of £50 per share. 

The first work done was in elaborately ornate furniture, with panels 
in stamped leather, the intervals being done in gold and color designs of 
simple ornamental forms. These forms, be they for the most trivial or 
important character, are always furnished by one of the firm, Morris him- 
self being one of the most fertile of the number, and, indeed, this rule is 
followed throughout, every design of any kind being the conception of 
Morris, Rossetti, Burne Jones, Madox Brown, or Webb. The system of 
ornamentation in stamped leather, which is so admirable a feature in 
medieval furniture, was well reproduced for a time, but a deterioration in 
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the quality of the leather furnished compelled its abandonment, and with 
it, to a great extent, the production of furniture, and the firm then turned 
its attention more to stained glass, to the manufacture of which it brought 
a thoughtful development of the laws of color and monumental effect. The 
modern practice of painting glass, with a complete ignorance of the taste- 
ful employment of color in stained windows, has almost destroyed the 
value of the windows of to-day—the stainer emulating the effects (impos- 
sible to him) of the painted glass, and in the effort at chiaroscuro not 
only losing color in white and black, but sacrificing the light and cheer- 
fulness of the entire work to pictorial subordination, as if a window could 
follow the same law as a picture in relation of its parts. 





Morris & Co. at once recurred to the principles§ of the mediaeval glass- 
stainers, and make the maximum of color the object of the design ; and as 
any great brilliancy of color necessitates a great degree of light, the 
masses of the design in their windows are of middle tint as to light and 
shade, with no more approach to black than is necessary to define and re- 
lieve the forms, while the masses of color are mostly kept more or less 
grayed, and relieved by passages of intensity. It is in effect the principle 
of all good colorists, applied in its extreme of applicability to glass. This 
makes the difference between their glass and that of the ordinary manu- 
facturers, that between the best art of England and the conventional work 
of routine workmen, as may be seen by contrasting windows of various 
manufacture in the Savoy Chapel, where are several windows, of which 
one is by Morris & Co. 

In fact, in this branch of art they have done a great work for England, 
in the restoration of the early qualities of glass decoration with adaptation 
of design not less pure and yet more completely adapted to modern taste. 
The designs for the windows, generally by Morris or Madox Brown, 
are enlarged by the more intelligent of the subordinates to the size of the 
actual window, and pass in portions to the cutters of the glass, who cut 
from sheets of “ pot glass” (glass which is colored throughout) or 
“flashed” (that which is coated with a film of colored glass only) the 
pieces into which the design is divided. These pieces, of all tints except 
yellow, then pass to the painter, who, cementing one to a plate of ground 
glass, which is reared between him and the light, draws the design on it 
in oxide of iron (the crocus martis of chemical phraseology), which burns 
on the glass in a transparent brown, deepening to black. When a yellow 
tint is wanted, it is got by a stain of silver and antimony, which gives 
from a pale primrose to deep orange, according to its strength. 

In this as in all the branches of their manufacture, Morris & Co. avail 
themselves of the products of ordinary fabrication, the glass employed be- 
ing furnished by the glass-houses, their only care being to stamp the 
artistic value on what they find ready to their hands. 

The separate portions of the design, having left the hands of the painter 
and stainer, pass into the furnace, where the tints are fused into the glass, 
and then go to be leaded together. Tor this purpose, little bars of lead, 
drawn out like tiny H railway rails, are used, and thus, when the window is 
complete, each portion of the work is surrounded with a black line, a con- 
dition which seriously influences the nature of the original design, as both 
for facility of handling and firing, and for inexpensiveness of repairs in 
case of breaking, the pieces must preserve a certain limit of size, and the 
lines must interfere as little as possible with the effect. 

Amongst the most important works in glass of Morris & Co., are the 
windows in a little church near Stroude, entirely by them; aSt. Cecilia for 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East ; and the Savoy Chapel window already mentioned. 

The cost of these windows ranges from ten to twenty-five dollars per 
square foot, according to the size and nature of thedesign. The most costly 
are the small windows for private houses, of which many are made. The 
rule of the house is never to enter into competition, or go to seek the work 
—in short, being artists and not mere manufacturers, their ethics are 
those of the craft, and their corporate practice the same as their individual. 

They had at one time a business in domestic glassware, ornamental in 
form or color, or both, but this they have been obliged to renounce from 
their inability to get their designs executed by the workmen of the glass- 
houses in England. Before the late war, they had sent samples of models 
to France, whence they hope to receive their work put into shape by the 
superior operative skill and taste of the French workmen. 

Their most important business at present, after the stained glass, is in 
ornamental tiles for fireplace or wall decoration. These are of all degrees 
of artistic dignity, from a simple design of leaf-work to figures which have 
all the value of original ideal work which can be given to a faithful copy. 
The tiles are imported with a glaze, and the designs of the company 
painted (by hand always) on them, after which they are re-baked. There 
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is the plain blue emulation of the old Datch tile, with quaint histories on 
each tile complete ; others which require several tiles, and are accompanied 
by ornamental borders ; others in colors, and of importance as works of 
art. Of these some classic designs by Burne Jones are very beautiful, and 
carry art as far as it can go consistently with its function as ornament. 
Another series of classical figures by Morris, in two tiles, each in blue 
monochrome, are exceedingly interesting examples of his designs. 

The paper-hangings of the establishment are entirely fabricated at 
other manufactories, the paper being made for them by one, and the 
printing, after the company’s designs, by another; but, in every step of 
the latter process, the taste of the direction isemployed. These papers 
develop a new series of applications of ornament, in which the principle 
adopted seems to be that no part of the design, mechanically reproduced 
in such extensive iteration as must be the case here, shall be salient or 
prononcé enough to weary the eye in its perpetual recurrence, while the 
use of good, harmoniously-related color is especially insisted on, as well 
as the general rule of good ornament, that all form shall be natural, yet 
none imitative. The senseless and, to a good taste, irritating contrivance 
of scroll-work and arabesque—which modern designers consider the per- 
fection of ornament, simply, it would seem, because it can by no possi- 
bility be anything else—bizarre and ultimately wearisome effects, are 
utterly avoided as well. The same rules apply to their chintzes, in which, 
however, as they occupy in use less space, and so repeat themselves less 
frequently, a greater degree of brilliancy is permitted, as the colors 
which in a sofa-covering only refresh the eye, when extended over the 
walls of a saloon weary it to disgust. 

The success of Morris & Co. inemploying the artistically undeveloped 
materials which English manufacture afforded them, availing themselves 
of the actually existing intelligence, and filling up the void by educating 
a set of workmen who can be faithfully depended on to carry out or copy 
an artistic conception, is certainly one of the most noteworthy instances of 
manufacturing enterprise of which we have any note. To have the art 
of the best English designers and painters all over one’s house—a perpetual 
education of the taste—is something which, under any other shape, would 
be unattainable to anything less than colossal fortunes; it is now attainable 
by the most moderate competence. 

And whatever deficiencies English art may have in other respects—in 
schooling and classic refinement, in method and artistic science—in design 
it has the greatest living masters. Amidst masses of senseless triviality 
and purposelessness occur instances of the most thoughtful purpose and 
earnest self-development ; and in general, one might say that it is as supe- 
rior to all other national art in its purposes and intention as inferior to 
any in its methods. 


OUR “UPRIGHT JUDICIARY.” 


Tue Albany Law Journal, commenting on our recent article on “ Fo- 
rensic Ethics,” says of our appeal co the Bar Association to try the question 
whether the counsel of the Erie Railroad have or have not unnecessarily 
and improperly dragged litigants before judges whom they have reason 
to believe are in corrupt relations with the Erie Ring, that “the difli- 
culty is, it apprehends, that the Nation, like other newspapers, does not 
rest its charges and conclusions on ‘facts.’ It rests them on common 
report, which itself helped to create and circulate, and which is very apt 
to justify the old adage.” If this be not so, it calls on the editors of the 
Nation to impeach any judge they suspect of corruption; and is pleased 
to add that they, the editors, “are guilty of gross dereliction of their duty 
in not taking measures to secure his impeachment.” Now, our reply to 
this is, that we are taking all the measures an editor can or ought to take 
to secure impeachment, by trying to bring about such a state of public 
opinion as will prevent the trial of an impeachment by the legislature 
from being a farce, and by trying to rouse the lawyers, who are the only 
persons competent to conduct such a process as the trial of a judge for 
corruption, into doing their duty. It isnot our business to go up to Albany 
and impeach a judge. Nor isit our business to supply the facts on which 
an impeachment should be based. It is our business to convince those 
whom it concerns that fair cause for enquiry exists; or, in other words, 
that the bench of the Supreme Court of this District has so completely 
lost the confidence of the public, and is the subject of such grave suspicion, 
that failure to investigate is a great scandal, and a great injury to morals 
and property. This we do to the best of our small ability. 

As to the foundation of our charges and conclusions, it will be time 
enough to give it when the correctness of those “ charges and conclusions” 
is seriously challenged with a view to their refutation. But if the Law 
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Journal does not know that their correctness is acknowledged by three- 
fourths of the bar of this district, it must have neglected one important 
portion of its owa duties as a legal paper. Our own reasons for believing 
in the dishonesty of the judge whose relations with the Erie Ring have of 
late been the subject of most suspicion, are of a nature which raises them 
far above the rank of “common report,” and which, if we were to publish 
them, would make the article on which the Law Journal comments wear 
a look of singular moderation. We shall give them whenever the proper 
occasion arrives; that is, when anybody who feels himself personally 
aggrieved by them calls for them. 

We may add that it is tolerably discreditable for a professional paper 
to find no better work than pretending to doubt whether the charges 
fairly made against the New York judiciary have any foundation. Any- 
body who really believes they have no foundation must possess so little 
familiarity with what is passing in legal circles, as well as with the exact 
condition of the administration of justice in this district, as to make him 
unfit to conduct a “ law journal ;” anybody who dves not believe it, and yet 
says it, lays himself open, of course, toa still graver imputation. Anybody 
who, in view of what has frequently passed in open court, in the presence 
of the bar, in this city, alleges there is no good ground for impeaching any 
judge now on the bench, either does not know what he is talking about, 
or, if he does know, deserves himself whatever punishment is due to those 
who encourage and connive at judicial villany. 

The reproach of the Law Journal, that we have “turned the matter 
over to the Bar Association,” has a silly side, on which we shall not dwell, 
It is about as fatuous as a sneer at a man for turning a case of theft over 
to the District Attorney and the Grand Jury. 





THE TERMS OF PEACE. 
BERLIN, February 8. 

Tue proclamation of the Empire and the capitulation of Paris have 
been received here with comparatively little enthusiasm. While the 
former is more a matter of sentiment, the great military achievement 
passed off rather quietly, for the reason that it was long anticipated, and 
that the news of the armistice reached Berlin, as it were, in instalments. 
People were angry that our victorious soldiers should not enter the con- 
quered capital of the enemy triumphantly, and that the information, in- 
stead of coming directly, was forwarded by way of England. As to the 
former complaint, it is said that after the peace, in order to satisfy the 
troops, a great parade will be held on the Champ de Mars. But even if 
that were not the case, the Government could not be blamed. The condi- 
tion of Paris and the spirit of its population are not yet such as to justify 
its occupation by our troops. If only a dozen soldiers were killed on their 
entry or at their quarters, the pageant of a solemn entry would have been 
bought at too dear a price. As regards the transmission of news, on the 
other hand, the dealings, or rather non-dealings, of the Government 
with the German press cannot be approved. Count Bismarck is a states- 
man who fully appreciates the power of newspapers when his interests are 
at stake ; but, while treating foreign correspondents and editors with the 
greatest courtesy and distinction, he studiously shows the greatest indif- 
ference, if not contempt, for the press of his own country. In the present 
case, it is quite immaterial whether the foreign press is generally better 
informed, or whether the German newspapers have no influence on the 
affairs of this country. The Government should have considered that at 
least 100,000 families are deeply concerned in the momentous questions 
now pending at Versailles, and that the least it could do to show its grati- 
tude for the valor and self-sacrificing spirit of the people should have been 
to spread the glad tidings of approaching peace all over the land as soon 
as possible. The Government press make a very lame excuse in saying 
that, while the negotiations were pending, they could not divulge what 
was a secret at that time. No intelligent man asked for anything of the 
kind, but only for that information which first became known here through 
the English papers. This want of regard has been keenly felt by all classes 
of this city ; consequently, there was no public festivity, no illumination, 
no procession, nor any demonstration. Here and there a house had illu- 
minated, the flags waved lonesome in the cold air, and the glorious end of 
the war passed off with less notice than the news of the smallest battle. 
In other German cities celebrations took place on a tolerably large scale, 
as at Munich, Stuttgart, Frankfort, and the Hanse towns, which already 
on former occasions had outdone Berlin. 

Much has been said about the terms of peace which are to be imposed 
upon France ; but the s‘atements have all been exaggerated. I can tell 
you, upon good authority, that Germany neither wants a single Trench 
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man-of-war nor any French colony. Our navy is to be increased by de- 
grees and for our own wants, and we have the more time to do so as we 
get a large amount of money to invest in this direction. The news that 
Bismarck had demanded Saigon or Pondicherry has arisen from the fact 
that the Hanseatic merchants had petitioned the Chancellor for the first. 
named place as a proper coaling station and rendezvous. You are aware 
that the German ships almost monopolize the freight business and carry- 
ing trade between East India and the Australasian Archipelago on one 
side, and China and Japan on the other. It is, therefore, of great impor- 
tance to our mercantile marine to have some protection in these far-off 
waters, which abound in pirates. But the preposterous idea of acquiring 
a colony on the other side of the globe never seriously occupied the minds 
of the leading German statesmen. In general, the time for colonies has 
passed, and the proposed ends can better be reached by a squadron of two 
or three ships stationed in the Indian or Chinese Ocean, 
and never can or will be, a naval power. Our only interest is to protect 
our commerce, and for that purpose our means are quite sufficient ; but 
acquiring colonies would divide our strength and divert us from our legiti- 
mate tasks. 


Germany is not, 


Bismarck has asked eight milliards of francs as indemnity from the 
French, but it is understood that he will not be too stiff on this point, and 
will eventually throw off one-half of hisdemand. The retention of Metz, 
which has been doubted by some otherwise well-informed correspondents, 
isasettled fact. It is even contemplated, instead of running the boundary 
line due north from Metz to Thionville, to run it a little to the northwest, 
and include the French fortress of Longwy. In this way, the southwestern 
boundary of Luxemburg would be protected by Germany as well as the 
southeastern, and thus any future attempt of France at breaking the neu 
trality of the Grand-Duchy would be frustrated. It is expected that Lux- 
emburg, under Prince Henry of the Netherlands, or some other prince of 
the House of Nassau-Orange, will in future form an independent state of 
Germany. She will not be suffered to remain politically out of the Em- 
pire and to enjoy, at the same time, the commercial benefits of the Zoll- 
verein; if she wants the latter, she must come inside. All that has been 
said about Bismarck’s designs against the old German duchy dwindles 
down to this alternative. 

Apother condition makes France comply with the German doctrine 
touching the immunity of private property on sea in time of war. Both 
powers bind themselves to co-operate in future in exempting merchant 
vessels from capture by the men-of-war of the belligerents in all cases 
where neutral ships are not liable to seizure, and in trying their best to 
have this reform adopted by the other powers as the fifth and supplemen- 
tary article of the Paris declaration of April 16,1856. It was first proposed 
to include the blockade provision (Article X. of that instrument), and 
have it more particularly defined ; but for the sake of not endangering the 
first clause, Germany has for the present dropped the latter. It will be 
easy to effect an agreement of all European powers except England ; but 
this agreement will be of only limited value without the assent of the 
greatest naval power. It remains to be seen whether the Continental 
statesmen will be in a condition to overcome England's opposition and to 
secure her acquiescence in this doctrine. As long asthe Alabama claims 
are not settled, she will, of course, plead the chance of a war with the 
United States, and will, for this reason, if for no other, decline to become 
a party to the new compact. 
all European liberals will greet this much-needed improvement of the in- 


But even if England should stay outside, 


ternational code with delight, as marking an important progress in naval 
warfare. 

On the whole, the conditions of the peace are moderate and mild. To 
spare the feelings of the French, even the word capitulation has been left 
out in the preliminaries, and all things are couched in the most considerate 
terms. It is quite uncommon for Prussia to be svaviter in modo; but in 
this instance she has found her interest to lie in making it agree with the 
fortiter in re. Peace, of course, is looked for as the certain result of the 
armistice. After the defeat of Bourbaki and the retreat of his army into 
Switzerland, even the most sanguine and enthnsiastic admirers of Gam- 
betta are giving up the hope of being able to renew their resistance; tie 
more so, as their chief has lately resigned. France requires years of quiet 
to recover from the blows inflicted on her; and if,in the immediate future, 
she should lose faith in her destiny, and by degrees fall a prey to priests 
and usurpers, se may thank Gambetta for it. 

T will conclade this letter with an historical fact, which las just been 
made public by M. Giskra, the former Austrian Minister of the Interior, 
at present a member of the Vienna Diet. In July, 1883, immeciately afer 
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the defeat of the Austrians at Kéniggriitz, Bismarck had his headquarters 
for a time at Briinn, of which city Giskra was then mayor. Bismarck pro- 
posed to him to send a trustworthy person to Vienna to facilitate the con- 
clusion of the peace, and, for that purpose, to put the following terms: 
Territorial ste/us quo, the boundary of the Main River for Prussia, no pay- 
ment of indemnity for war expenses, but exclusion of French mediation 
from the peace negotiations. Giskra at once sent to Vienna a gentleman 
who enjoyed Bismarck’s and his own confidence, who had, however, to wait 
sixteen hours at the capital before he was admitted, and was even then 
coolly sent off with an evasive answer. Having returned to Briinn, he 
hastened at once to Nikolsburg (the famous castle in its neighborhood), 
and found the French minister Benedetti, who had just arrived, with Bis- 
marck. “You have come one hour too late,” was the answer given to 
Giskra’s confidant. Thus, Austria had afterwards to pay thirty millions of 
florins indemnity for having sought the French mediation. 

This story, which bears all the evidence of truth, has created a deep 
sensation all over Austria, and is especially welcomed by her German 
population. They wish for nothing better than for a close alliance with 
the new German Empire. ‘“ We want to secure peace for ourselves, and to 
pay off our debt,” they say; “and can best effect this by entering into 
riendly relations with our powerful neighbor. If Austria and Germany 
be united, there will no longer be any need of manufacturing new arms 
or increasing the strength of the standing armies; and even if, at some 
future day, Russia and France should ally themselves against us, they 
will then not be strong enough to defeat the German powers.” If the 
signs of the times do not fail, the sympathies already existing between 
Austria and Germany will soon ripen into an alliance, which the leading 
men of both countries are trying to bring about. 

In a few weeks, if not days, you will hear of a new crisis in the Danu- 
bian Principalities ; but it will pass without any danger to the tranquil- 
lity of Europe. Prince Charles of Hohenzollern will take to flight from 
Bucharest, as he cannot master his unruly, semi-civilized, or entirely bar- 
barous Boyards. In a letter addressed to Berthold Auerbach, the well- 
known author and poet, he has announced his intention of leaving the 
country. It is quite unusual for princes to make literary men their confi- 
dants and publishers of state secrets, and a still more novel occurrence for 
them to give timely notice of the plans which they will carry out if their 
ungrateful subjects do not hold them back. From what I know of the 
populations near the mouth of the Danube, Prince Charles of Roumania 
is too good and honest for them, and, on the other hand, is not strong and 
energetic enough for ruling and domineering over them. A man with an 
iron rod—a sabreur—would be of much greater use in those regions. It 
is, however, a sign of the times that the King of Prussia, evidently to 
please Austria, is going to drop his namesake. You will remember that 
in 1866 Bismarck exported the Prince to Bucharest for the express purpose 
of eventually troubling and harassing the Austrian Empire from the rear. 
Now, poor Charles's occupation is gone ; but it is at times a great blessing 
and advantage for the head of a royal family to have a full assortment of 
If they did not exist, they would have 


second-hand cousins on the shelf. 
to be invented. 
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WEST POINT AND ITS WANTS. 
To THe Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sim: I have read in Thursday’s (Feb. 16) Nation the letter headed 
“West Point,” signed “ B.,” with your short comment. 

The “ root of the evil” at West Point, as it is the root of nearly all our 
public evils, is the interference of the nation’s legislators with the nation’s 
Executive. This is the tap-root, and until it is eradicated the plant that 
js nourished from it, and now, like the deadly upas, has overshadowed the 
Jand, and is poisoning all within the reach of its infection, must grow and 
grow until the nation, in its despair, rises up against its intolerable 
burthen as one man. 

No competitive examinations, as “ B.” proposes, for admission into this 
national schoo), however well devised; no care in the selection of its 
pupils, however guarded, will have a feather’s weight of good, until mem- 
bers of Congress wilj consent to forego a custom to which they have no 
legal right—that of virtually appointing to cadet vacancies happening in 
their districts. Here is the source of bad appointments, made, in most 
cases, a8 payment for local political services. Here is the source of the 
clisgracefpl selling of these appointments for money. Here is the tempta- 
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tion to which some have, it is said, yielded, of keeping these appointments 
in abeyance, to the latest moment, before making them, when on the eve 
of a re-election, as a bait to many expectant voters. Here is the source 
from which flows back upon the school its rejected, unworthy members, 
whatever their causes of rejection, want of brains, lying, thieving, or eon. 
duct however otherwise prejudicial to the usefulness of the school. Here 
is the source from which flows the unmeasured vituperation which was 
poured out but a few days ago in the House upon one of the most distin. 
guished officers, conscientious man and honorable gentleman, by u mem. 
ber of that body, who added to his indecent attack the grossest ignorance 
upon what he was speaking about, and all because the cadet from his dis. 
trict had been dismissed for gross deficiency in his studies. 

Supposing the reform your correspondent “B.” proposes, or any other 
one that it might be well to make at West Point, was adopted, cui bono ? 
Would it abate one whit this overshadowing abuse? No; and for the 
reason that, so long as the discipline can be interfered with by members 
of Congress, just so long will those who have by misconduct become 
amenable to its requirements snap their fingers in the face of authority, 
knowing that there is a power behind the throne greater than the throne 
itself. 

No law even can be passed affording some check to this evil which wil] 
not be abrogated. Such a check was tried in a law passed in 1861, by 
which a cadet deciared deficient in his studies, and therefore discharged 
from the school, should not be restored except upon the recommendation 
of the faculty. What was the result? But a few years back, the law was 
repealed at the instance of the chairman of the Military Committee of the 
House. During the discussion of the motion, the question was asked of 
the mover, by the then leading member, the late Thaddeus Stevens, 
whether, if the law were repealed, he could send back to the school one of 
his constituents who had been dismissed from it. On the answer that le 
could, he replied: “ Then I will vote for its repeal.” 

Of two of our war secretaries, one personally opposed the passage of 
this law; another practically ignored it, and, when he found he could not 
get round it, favored its repeal. The reason for such action was patent. 
It took from them one source of little favors to political friends. 

What can be done in such a state of things? There is but one remedy 
for this, as for the abuses in the appointments in our civil service. Let 
the people say to their representatives : This is owr Government, instituted 
for our benefit, and not for your individual interests; these are our em- 
ployees to look after our affairs, and not your pensioners for services ren 
dered in electing you to legislate in our behalf. On a certain occasion, 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, whom to name is to call up the thought of the true 
principles of business personified, enquired of a person acquainted with tle 
school at West Point how a youth there, for whom he had procured |iis 
appointment, was doing. The reply was to the effect that he was rather 
negligent of his duties. ‘‘ Why don’t they discharge him, then?” was his 
prompt rejoinder; “I keep no man in my employment who neglects his 
business.” It is needless to ask why this was Mr. Stewart's rule. Where 
would he, or any business man, find himself who adopts any other ? 

No; “the root of the evil” at West Point is not to be cured by com 
petitive examinations, nor by any such expedients as “B.” proposes. 
These are very good things in their way; but West Point, in the future, 
can get along very well without them, as it has in the past. The record 
of her graduates is proof of this. In every walk of life for which its pe 
culiar training has fitted them, they have filled their places, as a rule, 
more than creditably. She has given a Totten and Thayer tothe country, 
than whom, as military engineers, no other country can produce their su 
periors. She has given to it her Dallas Bache, the late superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, who had not his superior in his special walk. She gave 
a Whistler and Brown to the Russian Government, from 1842 to 1854, who 
were the pioneers of her system of railroads. She has given a Grant, a 
Sherman, a Sheridan, a Meade, and a George H. Thomas, whom to name 
is to call up the grateful feelings of every loyal heart. She has given to 
our civil colleges many of their best scientific teachers. She has been the 
pioneer of the exact sciences and of their applications in our civil colleges 
and in the prosecution of our public civil works. These are but some of 
her services to the country, done without the aid of any special examina- 
tions or selections, and in spite of the abuses fostered by our legislators. 

Would I then proscribe such expedients as “ B.” proposes? Not at all. 
I only would not present them as a panacea, for they will not go to the 
root of the evil. Our great evil is the parcelling out of appointments by 
districts, and virtually giving members of Congress the control of tliese 
for electioneering purposes. Break up this unconstitutional custom, keep 
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our legislators to their duties under the Constitution, and the Executive | added. 


to his; apportion the cadet appointments, if you choose, among the States, | 


according to their Congressional representation ; leave the selection of the 
lecting its best men, and then, I think, with a wise provision of law for 
the requirements of admission to West Point, we may hope to reach a 
result, both as to economy and as to the average ability of West Point gra- 
duates, which will leave but little to be desired. 

What these requirements may be made, under a sound state of public 
opinion, I will state in the words of an abler pen than mine: “Give your 
young men a sound education in the best schools of the country till the 
age of seventeen or eighteen ; at that age let them compete for entrance 
into a military college, where they will be educated for two, three, or four 
years, according to the requirements of the service which they are to 
enter; once entered into the school, the State will @ssist them in their edu- 
cation, and will enable them to commence a career.” This extract gives 
the germ of what ought to be. It is less Procrustean than the present West 
Point system, which attempts to educate all of its pupils up to the same 
standard. 

But, it may be asked, where are our schools in which this sound edu- 
cation can be had? To this I reply, in the words of one of the ablest of 
the French savants, himself a graduate of the famous Polytechnic School, 
and an army officer. He says: “The Polytechnic School, and its high 
standard for admission, have greatly raised the standard of education in 
France. Youths desirous of preparing themselves to compete for admis- 
sion into the Polytechnic say to their instructors: ‘The Polytechnic de- 
mands this; teach me this.’”’ 

But some one will object, what will poor boys do? The sufficient 
answer to that ouglit to be, that the purpose for which the school at West 
Point was founded was not to educate poor boys, but to train competent 
men for the military service of the country ; men who come to her, and 
say: You want such-and-such qualifications for those entering the military 
service ; I offer myself; examine and try me. But such requirements as 
are here alluded to need never be beyond the reach of any poor boy who 
has the real grit in him. Look at the personnel of all our so-termed 
learned professions ; look at that of every business and industrial walk in 
life ; look at our legislators and many of our statesmen. Did their being 
poor boys keep them from reaching the goal they earnestly strived for ? 

A great school, like that of West Point, our only national school, 
should be kept up on a sound basis. Make it what it ought to be, a thing 
which, like the Polytechnic School of France, the man in the lowliest con- 
dition in life will point to with pride, as reflecting honor on his country ; 
and thus we, the American people, sovereigns all, shall be able to say of it, 
as Napoleon was wont to speak of the Polytechnic: “ This is the hen that 
lays my golden eggs.” Like the man in the fable, there are those who 
would eviscerate our hen. Whether the result of such an experiment 
would be the same in this case as in the fable, we should have to wait for 
another big war to find out. M. 








Notes. 

Tue principal publications of the late Wm. V. Spencer have been 
secured by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, and to them purchasers will go 
for fine editions of Mill’s Works (“ Dissertations and Discussions,” “ Exa- 
mination of the Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton,” and “The Posi- 
tive Philosophy of Auguste Comte”), of James Martineau's “ Essays,” of 
Frances Power Cobbe’s “ Studies, New and Old, of Ethical and Social Sub- 
jects,” and “ Religious Duty,” etc., ete. A Complete Historical Account 
of Essenism, after Dr. Ginsburg, with editorial comments “on the parti- 
cular indebtedness of primitive Christianity, and on the relation of Jesus, 
to this remarkable Jewish sect,” will be contained in the April number of 
Mr. Towne’s Eraminer (Chicago). The Quarterly Record of the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Society began in January its second 
volume, and is increased in size to forty-eight pages, indicative of a healthy 
support. It contains much interesting matter, and a very full index of 
names for the last volume. We take from it the announcement of a new 
“ Dictionary of American Biography,” by Francis S. Drake, whose oppor- 
tunities for the work are perhaps unsurpassed. The manuscript is com- 
plete, and will make a volume of 1,000 large octavo pages, to be sold to 
subscribers for $6. Lee & Shepard are the publishers.—-We gave last 
year a list of libraries in this country possessing the photozincographic 
reproduction of Domesday Book. The Boston Atheneum may now be 
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Among English books lately published, republication of the 
following is announced—by Messrs. Appleton: A. B. Mitford’s “ Tales of 


| Old Japan,” and Buckle’s “ Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works ;” by 
candidates to each State, and throw upon each one the responsibility of se- | 





Messrs. Harper: “Memoirs of the Life and Times of Henry, Lord 
Brougham ;” by Messrs. Lippincott & Co.: Emanuel Deutsch’s “ Talmud,” 
and Hiibner’s “ Pope Sixtus V.” Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. complete 
with Vol. XI. their edition of the “ House of Lords Cases,” and begin with 
Vol. I. “Macnaghten and Gordon's Reports (English Chancery).” It is ot 
general interest to know that Ray's “ Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity ” 
has reached a fifth edition. Harper & Brothers announce the “ Apple 
Culturist,” by 8. E. Todd ; “ Bred in the Bone,” by the author of “ Gwen 
doline’s Harvest ;’ and “ Daisy Nichol,” a novel by Lady Hardy.-——After 
an absence in Grand Street of nearly three years, Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. reappear on Broadway, at Nos. 549 and 551, which is still a down. 
town location, though higher up than has yet been reached by this 
firm, which seems loath follow the general course 
towards the upper end of the island. Their new premises are very com- 
modious, and conspicuous among the other buildings on the street.—— 
Messrs. Porter & Coates assume with the March namber the publica 
tion of the Penn Monthly, a magazine of scarcely more than local reputa- 
tion as yet, and which perhaps has not merited a purely literary distine 
tion, but has, nevertheless, in the field of political and social science, served 
the useful purpose of a quarterly,in publishing articles of positive and per 
manent value which could not have found a place in the leading monthilies. 
The same house will publish immediately “ Heavenward Led; or, The 
Two Bequests,” a novel by Jane R. Sommers.-—— Messrs. Lindsay & Blak 
iston, Philadelphia, announce a*number of medical works, of which the 
following may have some value for laymen: Marshall's “ Physiological 
Diagrams” (nine maps), and “ Dental Pathology and Therapeuties.”"— 

Messrs. Hurd & Houghton have in press: “* Wake Robin,” by John Buc. 
roughs, well known and deservedly esteemed for his articles on the feath 
ered tribe in the Atlantie Monthly ; “‘ Admetus, and Other Poems,” 
Emma Lazarus, a second venture by this lady ; “ Fireside Science,” popu 
lar scientific essays by Dr. James R. Nichols, editor of the Boston Journal 
of Chemistry ; and two juveniles: “ The Judge's Pets,” by E. Johnson ; 
and “Four and What they Did,” by Mrs. Helen C. Weeks, 








to of business 


by 


They will 


also republish in this country “Culture and Religion in Some otf 
their Relations,” by J. C. Shairp——The Proceedings of the Ame 


rican Philological Association, at 
lished in pamphlet form, and we find there the announcement that 
the third annual meeting of this be held New 
Haven, on Tuesday, July 25, 1871. Persons intending to be present are 


Rochester, last July, have been pub 


association will in 
requested to notify (not later than July 1) Mr. A. Van Name, the secretary 
of the local committee at New Haven, and those meaning to read papers 
to send as early a notice as convenient to the secretary of the association, 
Prof. G. F. Comfort, care of Harper & Brothers, New York City.—— 
Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co. will have completed in April “ Mitchell's New 
Outline Maps,” large series (55 by 63), 


For the set of seven, with key, the 


price will be $20. 


—The Academy, which has hitherto been a monthly “ record of litera 
ture, learning, science, and art,” has become since Jan. 15 a fortnightly 
publication, and is to be enlarged by the following new departments ; 
Painting, in charge of Mr. W. B. Scott; Architecture, Mr. William Mor. 
ris, the poet ; Music, Mr. John Hullah and Dr. Franz Hiiffer; Travels, Mr. 
Alfred R. Wallace; Old English, ete., Rev. W. W. Skeat and Mr, Henry 
Sweet ; Works of Fiction, Mr. H. Lawrenny. 

Co., 471 Broadway, are the American agents for the Acad 


Messrs. B. Westermann & 
iy, of which 
the subscription price is $4 per annum. As its contributors invariably 
sign their names to their productions, it is unnecessary to praise this jour. 
nal to any one who has been in the habit of seeing it. In attempting to 
embrace the whole circle of knowledge—or perliaps we should say, of 
literature—it has exposed itself to the criticism of being too brief in its 
principal articles, and some of its reviews have certainly been noticeable 
for rather grazing a subject than going to the bottom of it, especially 
when the subject was a book. Latterly, however, so far as our observa 
tion has gone, long articles have not been wanting, and the extent of 
some has even led us to criticise the editorial perspective from a different 
point of view. All this, it must be said, applies to the first and necessari- 
ly experimental year of the Academy, which has meantime displayed a 
very high order of scholarship, and given great promise for the future. 
More nearly resembling the Athena@um than any other of the English 
t surpasses it in authority, and can say for itself as probably no 
ication of the kind can: “ Readers are reminded that the men- 
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other publ 
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tion of new books, articles, etc., in our lists is intended as a guarantee of 
their importance.” And it has also the merit of perfect impartiality in its 
surveys of whatever branch of knowledge or speculation. For having, 
indeed, applied this rule to religion—offering “no opinion as to the truth 
or falsehood of religious belief, or of any form of it "—the Academy was 
relinquished by Mr. John Murray, the original publisher, to Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Norgate, who now issue it. Finally, a distinctive feature of this 
journal is the sammary which follows the contributed articles in each de- 
partment, and embraces news, references to and abstracts of important arti- 
cles in periodicals, contents of the same, with brief commeais, etc., etc., 
and lists of new books pertaining to the subject in question. 


—Every one who hes consulted the war-maps of the past eight 
months must frequently have wished for a simple and accurate method of 
ascertaining distances by river, highway, or railroad. The compass an- 
swers tolerably for the measure of straight lines, but is tedious and untrust- 
worthy for curvilinear measurements. More than a year ago, however, 
there was patented in this country a little instrument of great value in 
the making as well as the studying of maps, and for a variety of other 
purposes. The inventor is Hermann von Schlagintweit-Sakiinliinski, 
the celebrated traveller in High Asia, where, in fact, he tested to his great 
satisfaction the contrivance in question. This is called a “ Scalenriidchen ” 
(molette métrique, or revolving scale), and consists of a little wheel whose 
circumference equals three centimetres, and is divided off by raised points 
into half-centimetres. This revolves at the end of a short metal standard, 
and every complete revolution is signalled by the click of a steel point on 
the disk coming in contact with a watch-spring conveniently situated. 
The effect of rolling this forward is to make on paper a line whose exten- 
sion is ascertained either by counting the number of clicks or the num- 
ber of points which subdivides it—any fraction being measured by a half- 
centimetre scale inserted in the upper end of the standard. In ascertain- 
ing distances on a map, it is only necessary to compare the scale on which 
it is drawn with the circumference of the wheel to calculate without difli- 
culty the space overrun. This, as already intimated, may be either 
straight or crooked ; the wheel will follow it. Other applications will 
probably suggest themselves to architects and draughtsmen generally. 
Mathematicians and geometers might also employ the “ Revolving Scale ” 
to advantage, and travellers and explorers must find it well-nigh indis- 
pensable. The instrument is beautifully made, and, scarcely exceeding a 
pipe-stem in thickness, can be carried in the pocket or even on the watch- 
guard. 

—The interest taken in the Roman question is marked by the appear- 
ance of a new edition of Story’s “ Reba di Roma,” and of two new books— 
one by Robt. Burn, “ Rome and the Campagna,” a work of much preten. 
sion: and another by A. J. C. Hare, “ Walks in Rome,” a hand-book for 
the city and immediate vicinity, compact and complete in its information, 
and by far the most valuable of its class. There is in the latter no claim 
to originality in research ; and, if any ove should make such at this date, 
he might be, without much question, put down as merely a pretender. 
But it is to be hoped that the freedom of Rome will permit researches 
which have never been allowed by the ecclesiastical government. Years 
ago, enormous sums were offered and refused for permission to excavate 
that curious excrescence, the Monte dei Testacci, the depository of broken 
pots of Rome since the rape of the Sabine women; but the erection of the 
cross at the top saved it from the desecration of archeology. The bed of 
the Tiber, too, is known to have been at great crises the depository of the 
treasures of the city, and great effurts have been made to obtain the 
dredging of it, with the same ill luck. The treasures, pecuniary and his- 
torical, hidden there, may be incalculable, but the non possumus of 
Roman sleep keeps them in their bed too. Should the new régime de- 
cide to deepen the Tiber, a measure indicated as desirable by the recent 
flood, we may hope that Rome will become anew the centre of archo- 
logical interest. 

—Sir Edwin Landseer has been dangerously ill, but is reported better. 
Ilis death would be a financia event in England, from the quantity of his 
pictures and the consequent rise in their prices ; for the death of a painter 
of position in England is the signal for the apotheosis of his pictures. So 
it will prove with the late Zamacois, most of whose pictures are probably 
now in the hands of dealers. His death, however, does not entail on art 
the loss of a future. He hada line whose limitations are soon reached. 
‘The purchase of the Esterhazy collection by the Hangarian Government 
ninv be regarded as an example of the conscious noblesse oblige in matters 
of art; forart, or enthusiasm for art, in Hungary can hardly be said to exist. 
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It looks as if Pesth hoped to be a capital city. Dante Rossetti is about 
finishing a picture which, from its size and importance, will mark an 
epoch in English art. It is the most important work yet produced by 


| any of the school of which Rossetti is chief, and from his favorite field, 


the Vita Nuova, and represents the vision of Dante on the night of Be- 
atrice’s death. Rossetti is now forty-two, and in the prime of his powers - 
and this picture, which will probably be the first exhibited work of lis 
since the first two years of his Pre-Raphaelite reform, will certainly pro- 
duce a great effect, and, in the opinion of those who have seen it (very 
few, as yet), prove him the first painter of England—his admirers believe, 
of the age. 

—The production of a successful comedy at Athens, by an Athenian, 
looks like a movement in Greek literature ; but it remains to be seen if 
anything jreek is in it,but the language. The Athenians are quick, and 
know good work from bad ; but the national tendencies to dramatic pro- 
ductions have hitherto been mostly in the way of melodramatic incidents 
of the War of Independence, and for lighter matter—mere stories—the in- 
exhaustible mines of translation have been worked. There is an utter 
want, to this day, of literature for the common comprehension; and not 
asingle book exists in the Greek language which can be comprehended 
by a child, or by a countryman who can merely read and write. Yet 
schools are abundant and well supported. 

—In Baron Joseph Edtvis, who died in Pesth in the first week of last 
month, at the age of fifty-seven, Hungary has not only lost the greatest 
prose writer she ever had, but also one of her noblest statesmen and par- 
liamentary leaders. As anauthor, he is one of the few Hungarians whose 
works’ have become widely known beyond the limits of their country. 
His masterpiece, “A Falu Jegyzéje” (“The Village Notary ”’), a novel in 
which charming pictures of real life and most touching scenes alternate 
with pages of the keenest satire directed against political abuses, and 
which greatly contributed to the almost complete overthrow of the feudal 
institutions of his country in 1848, is alone sufficient to secure him immor- 
tality. The “ Carthausi ” (“ Carthusian ”’), however, his earliest produc- 
tion in the same field, and the historical novel, ‘“ Magyarorszig 1514-ben” 
(“ Hungary in 1514”), are hardly inferior in merit ; while his great study, 
“ Der Einfluss der Ideen des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts auf Staat und 
Gesellschaft,” published simultaneously in German and Hungarian, and 
a number of minor works on special reform questions, place him in the 
foremost rank of political writers. Nor was he less successful as a journal- 
ist and orator. Vieing with Count Louis Batthyanyi in the leadership of 
the liberal opposition in the Upper House of the Hungarian Diet before 
the revolution of 1848, he at the same time, asa publicist, both defended and 
opposed Louis Kossuth, and subsequently became the colleague of both, 
as Minister of Public Instruction, in the Cabinet of which they were the 
leading members. Shortly after the outbreak of the war, however, he re- 
signed his position, and withdrew to Munich, where he was engaged in 
literary labors. After his return to his country, he was active in promot- 
ing its literary revival, aided by two distinguished friends, the historian 
Szalay and the publicist Csengery. On the final restoration of the Hun- 
garian constitution, early in 1867, he became, in his former capacity of 
Minister of Public Instruciion, a member of the Andrassy Cabinet, re- 
maining till his death its strongest support, after Dedk. 

—How near we are to unbroken telegraphic communication with all 
the northern hemisphere and even with the southern, is hardly realized 
by the public. The 31st of December, 1870, saw the successful completion 
of a telegraphic line 2,400 miles in length, connecting with Europe and 
this country three of the principal ports in Southern Asia, Penang, Singa- 
pore, and Batavia. The last section, which connected the first-named 
port with Madras, was commenced on the 17th of December, and the last 
splice which “ consummated the marriage of the two ports,” as a local 
journal phrases it, was committed to the deep at sunset on New Year's 
eve—just six hours withia the contract time. This extension is, how- 
ever, but a small part of the project, now in course of accomplishment, to 
connect Shanghai on the one hand, and Australia on the other, with Sing- 
apore, and so with London and New York. The first section of the cable 
to be laid between Singapore and Hongkong (whether via Saigon or not 
is to be determined at the former port according to the results of the pend- 
ing struggle between France and Prussia) has already been despatched, 
and will probably arrive out about May next. Of the section between 
Hongkong and Shanghai, 250 miles had, by the latest advices, been su)- 
merged, and the steamer Cella was en route for the terminal buoy to 
splice and continue laying the cable. The two leading ports of China, 
Shanghai, and, through Hongkong, Canton, wil! thua by June next be in- 
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cluded within the vast system whose ramifications are now spread over a 
lineal distance of more than thirty thousand miles. Should no accident in- 
tervene, the close of 1871 will probably witness the accomplishment of 
daily communication between China and New York. Other undertakings, 
subsidiary to the main lines just referred to, are, we learn by the India 
and China journals, being strongly advocated by the more far-sighted 
of the foreign communities in those countries. Prominent among them is 
that of a company representing both American and British interests, to 
carry a land line across Burmah and Cochin China to Saigon, and 
thence by submarine cable to Hongkong. Even the sluggish Philip- 
pines are waking up, and some resident of Manila who is evidently in ad- 
vance of his age is warmly advocating the formation of a local company 
to bring that flourishing but out-of-the-way capital into connection with 
Singapore. The Dutch, who have heartily seconded the Australian cable 
scheme, are busily carrying out their portion of the undertaking by con- 
necting Batavia with the northern terminus of the Carpentaria line. 
Asia is, in fact, at this moment the great theatre of practical telegraphic 
enterprise ; and we venture to remind the “ American and East India 
Telegraph Company ” and the “ American and Pacific Telegraph Compa- 
ny” that they are in danger of being anticipated by their rivals, who 
have already forestalled them on the Asiatic coast. Ifa Pacific cable is to 
be laid (and those best qualified to judge are emphatic in their assurances 
of the certain profits, commercial and political, to be derived from it), it is 
a pity that American enterprise should not have the laying of it. 


HOLMES’S MECHANISM IN THOUGHT.* 


Dr. Ho_MEs presents himeelf, at the outset of his address, as one who 
undertakes a purely technical task—as the grave man, with lantern and 
hammer, who goes round when the cars stop, clinking the wheels to try if 
they are sound. So he, with the lantern of truth and the hammer of posi- 
tive science, is going to clink some of the wheels of our intellectual 
machinery. It is needless to say that this severity of demeanor is in part 
pretence. Our brilliant poet-anatomist is not the man to pin his audience, 
at a literary festival, down to the tedious demonstration of dry bones. He 
only uses the skeleton of scientific fact to give support and expression to 
the wrappings of anecdote and imagery wherewith the rigid outline is 
rounded and softened. All this, and the literary skill with which it is 
done, will be readily conceived and allowed for by our readers, even with. 
out seeing the book. It may, therefore, be permissible to use it for our 
own purposes in a way which could be hardly justifiable in the case of the 
new production of a writer less universally known and appreciated, viz., 
to take the Doctor at his word, and, leaving out of view the literary artist 
and his work, to consider merely the anatomical framework of his reason- 
ing. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the argument is this: Thought, viewed 
as an intellectual function, is essentially mechanical and necessary, and 
goes on, independently of our volition, as long as we live, just as breath- 
ing does—though we caa modify it to a greater or less extent, as we can 
our breathing, by conscious effort. By thoughts we usually understand 
those ideas of which we are conscious. But our thoughts only emerge in 
consciousness—they do not originate there, but have their roots beneath, 
in the soil of nature. In this underground workshop is evolved the force 
which impels us, by an autoniatic and unperceived action, from one of our 
definite ideas toanother. This part of the process belongs to the category 
of the physical forces, and has its mechanical coefficient in a molecular 
movement in the nervous centres, attended with waste of material, con- 
stantly repaired by the vast amount of blood sent to the brain. This is 
the domain of nature. We cannot directly meddle with it, and we are not 
accountable for it. The intellectual product, to be sure, does not belong 
to the category of physical force, as at present defined ; nor does a given 
amount of molecular action in two brains represent an equivalent of 
thought. There may be a difference of quality imparted by a brain 
through which certain nutritious currents have flowed, a cis Platonica or 
a vis Baconica in addition to that accounted for by the series of molecular 
changes in the thinking organ. And there is an influence given by the 
will, in mental labor, as distinguished from the passive flow of thought. 
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But mental labor, too, is attended by a greatly increased waste of material. 
All our thoughts, probably, take up room—certainly take up time. It is 
not improbable that memory is a material record, that the brain is scarred 
and seamed with infinitesimal hieroglyphies inscribed by the caravans of 
thought as they passed through year after year—thus, that memory is 
subject to the limitations and vicissitudes of the organ whereon they are 
traced. The mechanism of consciousness is certainly subject to a time- 
rate, and a comparatively slow one, calculated by some observers at not 
above forty feet ina second. “The connection between thought and the 
structure and condition of the brain is evidently so close that all we have 
to do is to study it. It is not in this direction that materialism is to be 
feared.” 


In short, the engincer, as he hits the intellectual wheel, shakes his 
head. ‘There isa flaw here. It would not do to risk the burden of self 
hood uponit. Fortunately there is no need, nor is there any use in alarm 
ing the passengers by pointing out the insecurity. It is upon the moral 
wheel, the power of intelligent choice between right and wrong, that our 
fortunes rest ; and here the sound is reassuring. In our perceptions and 
ideas we are the slaves of fate, of outside influences ; but that our will is 
a primary initiating cause or force we cannot, in spite of all arguments, 
help believing. The strongest-motive argument seems exhaustive, yet 
the sense that we are, to a limited extent, self determining, although open 
to the accusation of fallacy, leaves a certain undischarged balance in most 
minds. We invoke the strong arm of the Deus er maehind, and when the 
doctrine of necessity is proved in terms, our reply is, Vego quia prodatum 
est. 

Thus Dr. Holmes’s position is substantially Huxley's, that man isa 
machine—only a machine which is partly self-regulated ; or Du Bois 

Reymond’s, that, were it not for the difficulties of dissection, all the pro- 

cesses that go on in living beings, wp to the problem of personal freedom, 

would be a matter of analytical mechanics. This reservation in favor of 

free-will is an important one ; the question is whether it can be maintained, 

If we have the power to determine our own conduct and character, and 

thereby become invested with responsibilities and rights which even the 

Creator is bound to respect, it must be because we have the power of rais- 

ing ourselves above nature—not merely of combating, but of superseding® 
and nullifying, or else of adopting and making our own, the natural im- 

pulses which would otherwise govern us, 
tural freedom in its practical functions, why not in its theoretical fune- 
tions? Why should my ideas, any more than my actions, be the slaves 
of chance impressions made upon my nervous system? It is said, the 
freedom of the will isan experimental fact; we feel that the will must 
have this supernatural power of absolutely originating or creating, be- 
cause without it the will cannot be what it is, but must be a mere 
illusion. But so knowledge, if it be really knowledge, must acquaint us 
with things as they really are and necessarily seem to all intelligences 
which are capable of comprehending them. Knowledge which is only 
relative to us, is not knowledge, but illusion. Knowledge, if it be a 
reality, goes as far beyond the dints on the brain as will goes beyond 
physiological reaction. The two stand or fall together, with the possi 

bility in man of raising himself above his ordinary self and the haps and 
mishaps that befall it. If we deny this possibility to the intellect, there 
seems to be no ground for granting it to the will. The experimental fact 
in either case is the same, viz., self-consciousness ; and it is as bard to 
give a mechanical explanation of self-conscious perception as it is of self- 
conscious action. Ifthe brain is a physical apparatus, only of extraordi- 
nary complexity and delicacy, and if knowledge means only sensations 
somehow agreed upon, it will be natural to consider the will as a name 
for impulses which have somehow become habitual. That either should 
be accompanied by a sensation of personal effort, which we feel called 
upon to make, and which seems efficacious, is a psychological fact, which 
may or may not be capablefof explanation, but at any rate cannot affect 
the scientific conclusion. 

On the other hand, if we throw overboard our logic rather than admit 
that moral traths and principles are merely relative to us, and that to an- 
other order of intelligences justice and mercy may mean something quite 
different, we may as well make the same sacrifice in behalf of intellectual 
truth. In both directions the difficulty which victorious analysis encoun- 
ters is the same, viz., that when her work is done, and she has the parts, 
the constituent materials and forces in her hand, they do not make a 
whole, and yet it is just this sholeness that is implied in anything deserv- 
ing the name of action or of knowledge. But if we start with assuming 
that it does not exist, we shall never find it. 


If the mind has this superna 
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PROOTOR’S OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS.” 


IN this interesting little book, the latest discoveries in astronomy and 


physics are applied to the partial solution of a question which is neither 
so hopelessly insoluble nor so unimportant to science as some writers 
affect to consider it. That we should ever become enabled to pronounce 
upon the habitability of worlds other than our own may indeed seem in- 
credible to persons unacquainted with the actual state of our knowledge 
of the solar system, just as uneducated persons find it difficult to realize 
that we can measure and weigh the heavenly bodies, and even ascertain to 
some extent the chemical elements which exist upon their surfaces. In- 
deed, so long as we knew nothing atall about the physical condition of our 
neighbor planets, and were reduced to the vague guesses that God might 
have peopled this or that world with creatures very different from those 
which inhabit the earth—salamanders able to support furnace-heat, and 
ice-maidens capable of dwelling amid frozen carbonic acid—so long as our 
knowledge was in this chaotic state, the question of the plurality of worlds 
might well have been condemned as lying quite outside the pale of science. 

Now, however, we are somewhat better off. The question lies no longer 
on the plane of pure guess-work : it has been raised to the level of legiti- 
mate hypothesis. Now that the spectroscope has shown that the planets 
are all members of a common family, and composed, so far as observation 
has gone, of the same materials, it becomes perfectly legitimate to enquire 
whether the rearrangement of materials has gone on in all the planets in 
such a way as to admit of the existence of organisms upon their surface. 
When we see, for example, that our next outer neighbor, Mars, possesses 
continents undulating with mountain-chains and valleys, oceans made of 
water, polar ice-masses which increase and diminish with the changes of 
the seasons, and an atmosphere in which aqueous clouds are collected and 
dispersed ; when we recollect, besides, that the inclination of his axis is such 
as to cause seasons like our own, and that the ellipticity of his orbit is but 
little greater than that of the earth’sin very recent geologic epochs, we are 
justified in accepting, provisionally, the hypothesis that the surface of Mars 
is adapted to the support of organic life. 

In the case of the moon, a very different conclusion may be more dog- 
matically maintained. The question of the present habitability of the 
moon’s surface by anything like terrestrial organisms is at once settled by 
the proved fact that neither air nor water exists in any appreciable quan- 
tity upon that surface. But it is by no means a necessary inference that 
the moon never possessed air and water, or that air and water do not now 
exist there, either frozen or sunk out of sight in vast abysms. The lunar 
surface is now covered by extinct volcanoes, a clear proof that forces were 
once at work in the moon’s interior which have long since been dissipated. 
Let us consider what would happen if the earth were by-and-by to lose by 
radiation so much of its proper heat as to put an end for ever to all vol- 
canic and seismic activity. Obviously, so extensive a cooling would cause 
an enormous shrinkage of the earth’s crust upon its retreating nucleus; 
and abysms would be formed large enough to contain all the air and water 
now resting upon the surface of our planet. Besides which, the cold would 
be so great as to freeze the oceans, and freeze or liquefy the atmosphere ; 
and no matter how fierce might be the solar heat received each summer, 
the sun's rays would be powerless to thaw the frozen mass, from lack of a 
vaporous atmosphere to absorb and retain them. Such, according to Mr. 
Proctor, is now the condition of the moon. Its heat is clean gone—radi- 
ated off into space; and it has arrived at a state of almost complete 
solidity. 

In Jupiter and Saturn, we find just the reverse state of affairs. On those 
great planets the most stupendous convulsions are going on before our 
eyes. The sudden changes of appearance in Jupiter's belts bear witness to 
the occurrence of cyclones like those observed on the surface of the sun. 
And the curious phenomenon known as the “ square-shouldered ” aspect 
of Saturn is a fact with like implications. Besides which, recent calcula- 
tions have rendered it almost certain that both planets shine partly by light 
of their own. If this be the case, it follows that their atmospheres must 
contain substances in a state of incandescence; so that they are no better 
fitted than the moon for the support of anything which can, by any legiti- 
mate use of language, be brought within the category of organic life. 

The moon, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn are the only foreign planets 
about whose physical condition we have any satisfactory knowledge de- 
rived from direct observation. Yet, according to Mr. Proctor’s results, we 
have here three classes of planets. There are planets, like the earth and 
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probably Mars, which are fitted for the support of organic life; while 
others, as the moon, are too'cold, and the third class, of which Jupiter and 
Saturn are examples, are too hot for life to exist upon their surfaces, 

These results are just what might be expected, if we accept the theory 
of the nebular origin of our planetary system. If all the planets were 
originally gaseous, and have been for long ages losing heat by radiation, 
it follows that the smallest ones must now be the coldest. As a drop of 
tea cools more rapidly than a pint, we may expect to find small bodies, 
like the moon, frozen solid, while great bodies, like Saturn and Jupiter, 
are still boiling hot—the enormous sun being immeasurably hotter than 
any of his attendant planets. But why, it may be asked, is not Mars very 
much colder than the earth ?—since it is much smaller ; since, on the nebu- 
lar theory, it is much older; and since it receives but four-ninths as much 
heat from the sun. To this we may answer, first, that Mars may be much 
colder than the earth, and still be warm enough to support life, so long as 
its summer heat is able partially to melt its polar ice-caps and keep its 
oceans liquid. And, secondly, we may note that, on the nebular theory, 
the older a planet, the hotter it must have been at the outset. When the 
sun’s mass filled the orbit of Mars, it was necessarily much hotter than 
after it had shrunk to the dimensions of the earth’s orbit ; and the de- 
tached planet must have partaken of this higher temperature. So that 
Mars may be, after all, not very much colder than the earth. And, by a 
similar inference, we may suspect that even the distant Uranus and Nep- 
tune may not be the arctic planets which they are usually assumed to be. 
The old writers on this subject, who took it for granted that a planet re- 
mote from the sun must of course be colder than one near the sun, were 
very wide of the mark. 

Among the satellites of the planets, it is quite likely that some are less 
inhospitable places than our own moon. The third satellite of Jupiter, 
and the eighth of Saturn, are as large as Mercury, and the sixth of Saturn 
is larger than Mars. These secondary planets have started with a vast 
supply of heat, and having been constantly warmed by their gigantic 
primaries, may possibly be still fitted for the support of life. On the sky 
of his third satellite, Jupiter would show an apparent disc 200 times the 
size of our moon’s; while to any possible inhabitants of the satellite Titan, 
the central planet, with his great disc thirteen times as large as our moon’s, 
and his encircling rings, must present a magnificent spectacle. 

Those who have ever read the favorite speculations of theologians eon- 
cerning the “ plurality of worlds,” will doubtless remember how strikingly 
the divine goodness is illustrated in the law that the remotest planets have 
the greatest number of satellites. This Jaw is explicable by the nebular 
theory ; but here, as in many cases, observes Mr. Proctor, “the scheme of 
the Creator is not so obvious to human reasoning as some have compla- 
cently supposed.” The contrivances for lighting Saturn are by no meaus 
what they should be, according to the hypothesis. The lighting power of 
our moon is sixteen times greater than that of all the eight moons of Sa- 
turn combined ; while if that planet were habitable, his rings would prove 
a terrible nuisance. In latitudes corresponding to that of New York, they 
cause tota] eclipses of the sun, which last seven years at a time. We 
ought to be truly thankful that our own cosy little planet has no such 
troublesome appendages. 





The War Correspondence of the [London] Daily News, 1870; edited, 
with Notes and Comments, forming a Continuous Narrative of the War 
between Germany and France. With Maps. (London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1871.)—‘ The special value of letters from camps and 
battle-fields,” the preface justly states, “consists in the vividness with 
which they reproduce the life and spirit of the scenes and transactions in 
the midst of which they are written.” And no less true is the further re- 
mark: “In the letters which have appeared in the Daily News since tle 
Franco-Prussian war, the public has recognized this quality as present in 
an eminent degree.” “In a most eminent degree,” we are inclined to 
substitute for the last words, after having perused this collection of corre- 
spondences in a quiet, retrospective way, different from the eager news- 
hunting and result-scratinizing perusal which we bestowed on most of 
them when they were first received in this country. Their intrinsic 
value, too, as a trustworthy record of the events of the most memorable 
war of the century, we can now more fully appreciate than we could as 
long as the accuracy of the single statements and the candor of the writers 
in general could naturally be doubted. Of course, the collection consists 
only of those contributions to the London Daily News which the editors’ 
subsequent better knowledge of events did not find unworthy of republi- 
eation in book-form; but, as far as our recollection allows us to judge, 
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comparatively few of the larger reports originally presented to the readers 
of that paper have been condemned as either incorrect or otherwise poor. 
Be this as it may, the volume before us, consisting of letters from 
various unnamed correspondents with both contending armies, and of in- 
troductory and completing notices by an able Lut equally anonymous 
editor, presents a most graphic and varied, and at the same time astonish- 
ingly correct, sketch of the war, from its first mutterings in July to the 
simultaneous issues of the great sortie from Paris and the protract- 
ed battle before Orléans, in the first days of December. It is, it is true, 
neither a military nor, in any other sense, a complete history of the great 
struggle, but it isa comprehensive and striking picture of it, the product 
of keen observation, artistic delineation, and exeellent grouping. The 
main effort of the correspondents obviously consisted in vividly and fully 
reproducing impressions which could not fail to be both varied and power- 
ful, though most of them evidently lacked neither the necessary military 
information nor decision of judgment—witness the following from Paris 


(Sept. 4): 

“ In my opinion, the change in the form of government from an Empire 
to a Republic will not enable the Frencb nation, after having lost the 
flower of its army, to resist the disciplined and hitherto victorious in- 
vaders. . . . Lam afraid that rivers of blood must yet flow before the 
impulsive French people become alive to this truth. . They have 
intense belief in ‘ France rising in its might,’ and fancy that the thousands 
of civilians now walking about the streets with guns in their hands will 
do better than the trained soldiers who have been beaten under the best 
generals that France could produce. And yet, when these men. whose 
trade is war, and who, from training and esprit de corps, will run risks of 
life which are to civilians incomprehensible, yield to stern necessity, and 
surrender rather than die, the deluded citizens of Paris imagine that men 
having no military qualities or habits at all will die to the last man on 
the Paris fortifications, rather than allow the serried legions of the Red 
Prince to parade the streets of Paris. " 

This is, however, a poor specimen of the style in which most of the 
letters are written, a style fall of color and animation. Many of the let- 
ters equal in descriptive execution the finest delineations of a similar 
character in novels, or, say, in Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great.” Thus we 
read of the Prussian march through Lorraine: 


“ More than a hundred and fifty thousand men, full of confidence, 
flushed with victory, and splendidly organized, are about to beat up the 
quarters of the French. Three or four columns are marching abreast on 
some of the roads. Two go by the road itself, and in some cases two more 
move through the fields to right and left. Great are the ‘ blocks’ 
and crushes, tremendous the swearing at critical corners. . Wheels 
are rumbling and whips are cracking along many a road. Columns are 
halted to rest in some places, and there may be seen the bright bivouac 
fire twinkling in the fields, or long lines of horses standing silently at 
supper. Though many columns are halted, others are moving on. The 
road is still alive with military preparation. It isa pretty sight 
to see the Lancers or Dragoons who lead the invasion trotting over hill 
and dale, with every nerve strained to detect the possible foe. There is 
an impressive force about the advance of the dusty and tired infantry—the 
murmur of many voices, and tramp of many feet, passing forward like a 
storm sighing in the woods. Even the weight and slowness of the guns 
has its own peculiar dignity. They are deadly weapons in charge of de- 
termined fighting men. But the innumerable columns of supply, the 
baggage and ammunition, the food and provender, are very prosaic, though 
very necessary. There are miles of hay wagons—a good omen for cav- 
alry horses. Farther on are other miles of bread wagons, of bacon and 
beef wagons. Horned cattle are led along by the score to become beef 
in due time ; clothes and equipments, medicines and blankets, are brought 
rumbling on into France. If the people were astonished at the earlier 
stages of the journey, they are now simply bewildered, beyond all power 
of recovery. An avalanche has fallen upon them.” 

The accounts of the siege of Metz, which are the fullest, particularly 
abound in what we might call war-sketches after nature. The description 
of the battle of Sedan is a masterpiece, probably well known to most of our 
readers. It is to be regretted that the book has received no better revi- 
sion than that generally bestowed upon collections of a merely ephe- 
meral value. Thus we find “600,000 troops” for 80,000 (p. viii.); 
“Seventh Corps” for Second Corps (p. 337); “ Voigths ” (p. 272), “ Voigts 
Rhetz” (277), and “ Voight Rhetz” (p. 413), for Voigt-Rhetz; “ Mars le 
fours” for Mars-la-Tour (p. 62); “ Franseyks” for Fransecky (p. 420); 
fs ¥ourmichon ;” “ Podbrelski ;’ and such barbarous German as the follow- 
ing: militaire zug ; gefangenzug ; du wunderschin stadt ; Frederick Carl; 
tn himmel. 





Love and Life in Norway. Translated from the Norwegian of Bjdrn- 
stjerne Bjdrnsen, by the Hon. Augusta Bethell and Augusta Plesner 
With illustrations. (New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 1870.) —The 
Flying Mail. By M. Goldschmidt.—Old Olaf. By Magdalene Thoresen.— 
The Railroad and the Churchyard. By Bjornstjerne Bjirnsen. Trans. 
lated by Carl Larsen. (Boston : Sever, Francis & Co. 1870.)—Readers 
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whose admiration for Bjérnsen, kindled by the charming story of “ Arne,” 


| was perhaps a little cooled by what seemed the inferior merit of the 


“ Fisher-Maiden,” will be glad to find in “Love and Life in Norway” a 
work which is nearly as delightful as “Arne” itself. Of its two trans. 
lators, one shared with Mr. Power in the labor of rendering “ Arne” 
English. That translation was an almost perfect piece of literary work 
manship, in which the English-speaking reader lost none of the meaning, 
and wonderfully little of the beauty and vigor, of the original. Apparent- 
ly Miss Plesner has not been so fortunate this time in the choice of her 
co-worker. The story of “Synnére Solbakken,” or, as the translators for 
some incomprehensible reason have renamed it, “ Love and Life in Nor- 
way,” is in itself so charming that nothing but the clumsiest manipula- 
tion could have made it less than attractive, and to such a charge this 
translation is by no means open. It lacks, however, the delicacy and 
finish which distinguished the joint work of Mr. Power and Miss Plesner ; 
the poems are by no means so well rendered, and there are here and there 
errors in translation which look like carelessness. Passing over that on 
page 15, by which the word “kvaern,” or mill, is translated “ queen” 
(perhaps a proof-reader’s error for ‘“ quern’’), so that we read of a gucen 
who grinds salt at the bottom of the sea, we have on page 48 “ syglinge,” 
saplings, translated by weahklings, and one rather absurd blunder is per- 
petrated on page 114, where Ingrid tells Synnére that Thorbjérn lies on 
his back in bed, continually turning his eyes to “the little picture of St. 
John you once gave him, The original 
says that he lies with his eyes turned to the window, where “the little 
toy you once gave him on St. Hans’s day” (midsummer-day) “ hangs turn 
ing round and round.” As a whole, however, the translation must be 
called a good one, and the story itself, for beauty and picturesqueness, 
hardly suffers by comparison with “ Arne.” 
charming as Eli Baardsdatter, and there is no scene in this book that 
makes so unique an impression as that in which Arne’s mother displays to 
Eli her son’s hidden treasures, and with timid maternal cunning tries to 
secure for him a prize that is already his without his knowing it. In this 
story the interest centres on the hero, Thorbjdrn, whose impetuous temper, 
a little aggravated by the mistaken harshness of a father who still loves 
him passionately, is finally brought under control by the great influence 
which his love for Synnére has over him. 
story is told, and the beauty of isolated scenes,such as that in which 
Thorbjérn and his father come to Synndre’s parents to beg for her hand, 
or that in which the pair of lovers first acknowledge their passion, which 
make the book socharming. In the first chapter, too, the passage which 
describes Thorbjirn’s state of mind while he is expecting his} father to 
punish him for breaking a window, is worth quoting for its felicitous 
fidelity to nature: 

* But Thorbjérn felt considerably smaller when Aslak was gone. He 
felt frightfully bad in his stomach, and his hands were so clammy, tliat 
they stuck to the book when he touched it. Oh! if only mother would not 
tell father when he came home! but as for begging her not to tell, that 
he could not bring himself todo. Everything around him looked strange, 
and the house-clock said ‘ stick, stick—stick, stick!" He must get up at 
the window and look overat Solbakken. This alone was unchanged, as it 
lay there, calm as ever, covered with snow sparkling in the sunshine, and 
laughing with all its windows—and certainly there was not one of them 
broken. ‘The smoke curled up from the chimney-pots pertly and merrily, 
and he felt sure that there, too, they were cooking for the church-goers, 
And Synndére? ah! she, no doubt, was looking out for her father too, and 
for her there would be no thrashing. He did not know what to do with 
himself, and suddenly became so loving to his sisters that there seemed 
no end toit. To Ingrid he was so kind that he gave her the shining bat- 
ton which Aslak bad given him. She threw her arms round his neck, and 
he threw his arms round hers. 

“* Dear, darling Ingrid, art thou angry with me ? 

“*No, Thorbjdrp, dear ; you may throw the snow at me just as much 
as you like.’ 

“But now somebody was heard in the porch, knocking and stamping: 
the snow off his feet. It was the father, sure enough, and he seemed gen- 
tle and kind, which made it all the worse 

“*Well!’ he said, looking round, and it was wonderful that the clock 
did not come rattling down. The mother set out the dinner. 

“* How are you getting on here?’ he asked, sitting down and taking 
upaspoon. Thorbjérn locked at Lis mother till the tears came into his 
eyes. 

“*Oh! pretty well,’ she answered, but oh! so slowly! and she had a 
mind to say more, that he could plainly see. ‘1 gave Aslek leave to go 
out,’ she added. 

“*That’s all well so far,’ thought Thorbjdrn, and took to playing with 
Ingrid as if he had no thought for anything else in the whole 
world. Surely, never before had his father been so long at dinner. 
Thorbjirn began at last to count every mouthful, but when he came to 
the fourth, ke wished to see how much he could reckon up between that 
and the fifth mouthful, and so the account broke. At length the father 
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rose and went out. ‘The panes! the panes!’ tinkled in h ¢ ears, and 
he looked up to see if those in the room were unbroken. Yes, they were 
all whole. And now the mother also left the room. Thorbjdrn took lit- 
tle Ingrid in his arms, and said in a voice so soft that she stared at him in 
amazement : 

“* We two will play Gold Queen in the meadow, won't we?’ 

“That she would willingly do, and he began to sing, his legs trem- 
bling under him the while. The play was at its height when 
the father came in, and fixed his eyes on the boy, who pressed Ingrid 
closer in his arms, and did not tumble off the chair. The father turned 
away and said nothing; half an hour passed, and he had still said nothing. 
Thorbjérn was half-inclined, and yet did not dare, to feel easy. He did 
not at all know what to think when at bedtime father himself helped 
to undress him, and again he began to tremble a little. Then the 
father patted his head and stroked his cheek; he had not done such a 
thing for ever so long; and the boy grew so warm at heart and all over 
him that his fears melted away like ice before the sunbeams. He got into 
bed—he hardly knew how—and since he could not give vent to his joy 
by singing and shouting, he crossed his hands quietly on his breast, said 
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felt, as he dropped asleep, that after all there was no one on God’s green 
earth he loved so dearly as that father of his.” ; 

In the collection of stories translated by Mr. Larsen, there are two or 
three by Bjdrnsen which are all pleasant and characteristic, but not speci- 
ally noticeable. “The Flying Mail,” by M. Goldschmidt, is a story 
marked by the imaginative Scandinavian sentimentality, but gives no 
adequate impression of its author’s real power. Mrs. Thoresen’s “Old 
Olaf” might be readily mistaken for a story by Bjdrnsen himself. Itg 
author has won a good deal of reputation in Scandinavian literary circles 
as a writer of dramatic criticisms. The drama holds an extremely high 
place in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and much of the current litera. 
ture attaches itself in one way or another to the stage. It is for this 
reason, probably, that the “ Fisher-Maiden ” has been more highly rated at 
home than abroad. The long discussion about the theatre, which in the 
opinion of Bjdrnsen’s foreign critics rather marred the book, was felt at 
home to increase its value greatly. 


the Lord’s Prayer backwards and forwards six times softly to himself, and 
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THE PROSE WRITERS OF AMERICA. With 
a Survey of the Intellectual History, Condition, and 
Prospects of the Country. By Rufus W. Griswold, 
D.D. New and revised edition, with a eupplementary 
Essay on the Present Intellectual Condition and Pros- 
pects of the Country, by Prof. John H. Dillingham, 
A.M. With seven portraits on steel and vignette 
title. Imperial 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top, bevelled 
boards, $5. “ 

Wm. Cullen Bryant eays of the original edition: 

“ We are glad to possess, in this form, portions of many 
authors whose entire works we should never own, and, if 
we did, should yey | never find time to read. Wecon- 
fess our obligations to the author for the personal infor- 
mation concerning them which he has collected in the 
memoirs prefixed to their writings, These are written in 
a manner creditable to the research, ability, and kindness 
of the author.” 
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Edgar A. Poe, in his Literati, says of it: 

“This is a book of which any critic in the country 
might well be proud, without reference to the mere indus- 
try and research manifested in ita compilation. These 
are truly remarkable; but the vigor of comment and force 
of style are not less eo; while more independence and 
self-reliance are manifested than in any of the series. 
There is not a weak po in the book, and some of the 
articles are able in all respects,” 


The present edition has been thoroughly revised, every 
page has been gone over, and notices of authors who have 
assed away since the previous editions were published, 
ave been revised and continued to the period of their de- 
cease. and lorg and critical articles on the authors of the | 
resent Gay have been added, making the work complete | 
in every respect to the present time. It should occupy a | 
prominent piace in the library of every cultivated Ameri- | 
can. With Prof. Hedge’s “ Prose Writers of Germany,” | 
Prof. Longfellow's “ Poets of Europe,” and this volume, 
the purchaser will obtain a most excellent survey of the | 
literature of America and Europe, a condensed library in 
three portable volumes. 





“The supplement now furnished atones for some of the 
original omissions. It is a book of more than or- 
dipary value, and one, we are happy to find, reproduced 
in so attractive a style.”"—North American and U. 8. Ga- 
zette, Phila. 

‘““A book that can be cordially recommended for its 
sterling qualities and the handsome style in which it has 
been gotten up. It will be cordially welcomed by a mul- 
titude of pe el Te a. Phila. 

*,* For sale by all the principal Booksellers. Sent free 
upon receipt of price. 
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An Assistant Editor of a New York journa 
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J. R. King. & ; i 
Cicero, Selections from. Edited by H. Wal- 

ford. $1 25. 

Cicero. Pro Cluentio, Edited by Prof. W. 
Ramsay. $1 25. A 
Cornelius Nepos. Edited by Oscar Browning. 

$1 


Cesar’s Commentaries. The Gallic War. 
Edited by C. E. Moberly. (Immediately.) ? 
Ovid, Selections from. Edited by G. G. 


Ramsay. 
Locic. 

Etements of Deductive Logic. By Thomas 

Fowler, M.A. $1. 
Elements of Inductive Logic. By Thomas 

Fowler, M.A. $1 50. 

HISTORY. . 
Manual of Ancient History. By G. Rawlinson, 
$3. 


M.A, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY 
A Manual F Political Economy. By Prof. 


Rogers. $1 25. 
STRY. 


CHEMI . 
Chemistry for Students. By Prof. A. W. Wil- 
liamson. $2 50. 


& CO., 63 Bleecker Street, New York. 





